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QUALITY! 
QUALITY! 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


BREEDERS WHO TOP THE OUTSTANDING SALES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA HAVE BEEN SELLING THEIR TOP RAMS AT SALT LAKE EVERY AUGUST FOR 32 
YEARS. 


THIS YEAR WILL BE NO EXCEPTION 








FOR BETTER LAMB AND WOOL CROPS IN 1948 SELECT YOUR OUTSTANDING RAMS 
FROM 1400 QUALITY OFFERINGS AT THE 


32"° NATIONAL RAM SALE 


oeen OT ua —_— " AUGUST 25 - 26 
UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASS’N. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 25: TUESDAY, AUGUST 26: 
Rambouillets & Suffolks & Suffolk-Hampshire 
Hampshires Crossbreds; Columbias; 

Corriedales; Panamas & 
Whiteface Crossbreds 


Entries Close July 1; Catalogs Available July 20 


TOP RAMS FOR PARTICULAR BUYERS 
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June 1947 


olorado” 


Colorado offers industry many desirable sites for 
manufacture, distribution, warehousing, and other 
purposes. It is strategically located for national 
distribution. 


Diversified agricultural products are of high quality 
due to favorable climate and soil. 


More than 250 useful metallic and non-metallic min- 
erals and compounds have been found, including pre- 
cious uranium. Timber, oil and coal are practically 
unlimited. 


Native-born skilled labor, and a healthful climate 


OF INDUSTRY 





sk One of a series of ade 
vertisements basedon 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


resulting in fewer “time-outs” assure economical 
production. 


Colorado “ee 98 sound state economy, modern 
educational and cultural facilities. 


Thousands of vacationists enjoy its mountainous 
splendor, cool summer breezes and winter sports. 


Union Pacific provides Colorado with unexcelled 
freight and passenger transportation. Every night, 
over night Streamliner service between Denver-Chi- 
cago... Denver-St. Louis. 


For assistance in securing industrial and commercial 
sites—and for all-weather, dependable rail service, 


FOE sc 5s 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific 


s& Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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The Best...The Very Best 


To climb to the very top in any endeavor, painstaking effort must 
be constantly put forward. To produce the best—the very best— 
in livestock, good breeding and correct feeding are essential! 


Correct feeding requires adequate vitamins, amino acids, en- 
zymes, minerals, carbohydrates and fats. Far too many diets are 
below minimum requirements (or out of balance) in these essen- 
tials to get the best—the very best—results. 


Like so many of the Nation’s leading sheepmen, Harry McClain 
of Lima, Ohio, solves his correct feeding problem by feeding Calf 
Manna to his rams, to his ewes, and to his lambs. Year after year, 
his big healthy, well-developed sheep win top honors wherever 
shown! 


Don’t guess—feed ’em right! Send today for free folder, “The 
Story of Calf Manna for Sheep.” Address: 


Albers Milling Company 


Department 11 e 1060 Stuart Building 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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e CALF MANNA e 





1946 CHAMPION IN FIVE 
STATES. McClain's Chief 252, 
1946 Champion in Ohio, Indi 
ana, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Michigan; bred, owned, and 
shown by Harry L. McClain, 
Lima, Ohio—Calf Manna fed. 
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M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box ms — State Coiege Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 








Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 
1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 


Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM. Bordulac, No. Dakota 








It's American to want something better. Par- 
ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 





For literat and breeders’ list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


Middleville, Michigan 








ATTENTION! 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 














June, 1947 


THE COVER 


Clouds, green grass, water and a bunch of 
sheep—all the essentials of a beautiful land- 
scape—have been captured in the June cover 
by Charles J. Belden, nationally famous 
photographer. He considers it his best sheep 
picture, and we’re inclined to agree. 

This picture was taken near Pitchfork, 
Wyoming. 








The Cutting Chute 


Paul Etchepare With 
Wilkins & Company 


Paul Etchepare, who has been with the 
Agricultural Research Department of Swift 
and Company in Chicago for the past three 
years, is now associated with Wilkins and 
Company at Denver, Colorado. 

Wilkins and Company have conducted a 
large sheep commission business in Denver 
for many years, and since 1934 have also 
handled wool, first through auction sales 
and later as approved wool handlers under 
the Government purchase program. The 
firm is a member of the Western Wool 
Handlers Association organized in January 
of this year. Russell Wilkins, who heads 
the firm, is of course well known to western 
wool growers. 

Mr. Etchepare also has built up a wide 
circle of friends among growers. A Mon- 
tanan by birth and interested in the sheep 
industry personally, Mr. Etchepare was sec- 
retary of the Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation prior to affiliation with Swift and 
Company. 


Outline for Shearing 
Schools and Contests 


Are you interested in holding a shearing 
school or contest in your community? 

If so, plans and instructions for such 
events are now available to agricultural 
leaders, county agents, extension men and 
others, at no charge, from Sunbeam Corpo- 
ration, sponsors of the National 4-H Shear- 
ing Contest. 

The new outline plans were written by 
Mr. E. Bartlett, shearing expert, who has 
instructed at many. shearing’ schools 
throughout the country. He has also acted 
as superintendent at numerous shearing 
contests. What he has written serves as 
his check to ensure that the school or con- 
test contemplated will be interesting and 
successful. 

For either or both outline plans, write 
Sunbeam Corporation, 5600 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


Pacific International Dates 


General Manager Walter A. Holt of the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition, 
calls attention to the fact that the show 
this year will open on five p.m. on Friday, 
October 3 instead of nine a.m. on Saturday 
morning, as has been the case for the past 
thirty-six years. This means that exhibit- 
ors must have their entry in place a few 
hours earlier than previously, in order that 
the exhibits may be in order when the doors 
are opened. The show runs through October 
11th. 


To Relieve Car Shortages 


“Keep ’em Moving” is the slogan which 


‘ has been adopted by a newly formed bureau 


of Union Pacific freight officials under the 


BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 









STAYS ON 
SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years ‘“‘The Standard Brand of the West” 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 
ROCESPRINGS, TEXAS 











INTERMOUNTAI LENE 


240-242 EAST 20d. $0. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAM 


B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 
15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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direction of G. F. Ashby, president of the 
railroad. 

Direct, on-the-ground, action to expedite 
loading and unloading of freight cars, speed- 
ing up necessary repairs, minimum deten- 
tion of cars in yards, shops and at store- 
houses are the aims of the speed- -up pro- 
gram on the Union Pacific to aid in the 
relief of car shortages. 

The new bureau has been established as a 
part of the department of the Superintend- 
ent of Transportation and is making a study 
of the question in detail. Shippers all over 
the railroad and at important “off-line” 
points have been informed of the plans and 
their cooperation solicited, particularly in 
speeding up the loading and unloading of 
cars. Similar bureaus are also being estab- 
lished at Los Angeles, California, Salt Lake 
City, Utah and Portland, Oregon. 


Wool Hosiery 


Botany Mills, Incorporated, is introducing 
a new line of wool hosiery. It will have six 
different styles, including plain and argyle 
fashions in half hose and elastic tops, and 
have a range of from four to five shades. 
The hose will retail from $1.50 to $2.00 a 
pair, 


Cooperative Institute To Meet 


The theme “Cooperatives in a Democracy” 
will feature a five-day, nineteenth annual 
session of the American Institute of Coop- 
eration to be held at the Colorado A.&M. 
College at Fort Collins, August 25-29, 1947. 
Several thousand visitors from all 48 states, 
from Canada, and several other foreign 
countries will take part in the discussion of 
problems of farm cooperatives. Reservations 
should be made through Donald A. Olson, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 


New National Western 
Stock Show Stadium 


Approval of a $1,500,000 bond issue by 
Denver voters on May 20 assures the erec- 
tion of a new National Western Stock Show 
stadium and the doubling of livestock hous- 
ing facilities. While delay is expected in 
the construction of the stadium due to the 
material situation, some of the new livestock 
housing units may be finished in time for 
the 1948 show. 

At a meeting of the Western Stock Show 
Association on May 17, all of the officers 
were reelected, including Wilson McCarthy, 
president; Charles A. Shinn, first vice pres- 
ident; A. K. Mitchell, second vice president; 
John T. Caine, III, general manager; and 
A. Reinhardt, secretary-treasurer. 


Hampshire Sale 


Nationally known flocks will be repre- 
sented at the second annual Northern Colo- 
rado Hampshire Show and Sale scheduled 
for Greeley, Colorado, July 24, according to 
Professor A. Lamar Esplin of the Colorado 
A.&M. College, who is superintendent of 
the show and the sale. 

Included in the consignors are: W alter P. 
Hubbard of Junction City, Oregon; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming; V. B. Vandiver of 
Leonard, Missouri;: and fifteen Colorado 
breeders. A total of 75 quality Hampshire 
ewes and rams have been entered. 

Berry Duff, extension sheep and wool 
specialist, and Dr. S. S. Wheeler, head of 
the animal husbandry department of the 
Colorado A.&M. College, Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, and Auctioneer H. Earl Wright of 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, have been designated 
to receive mail bids. 
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subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues an¢ 
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| Grower 


ouse Passes S. 814 


RIDAY, May 23, 1947, will be a red 
letter day in the annals of wool 
growers, for it was on that day the 
House of Representatives finally passed 
S, 814—which will be known as the 
Wool Act of 1947 when and if it finally 
becomes law—as amended and reported 
out by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture on April 15. The vote, a voice 
one, was 151 to 65. 

Briefly, as enacted by the House, the 
bill provides: (1) That the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will continue its 
wool purchase program until Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, at the 1946 price level; 
(2) That the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may sell its wool at prices com- 
petitive with foreign wools, that is be- 
low parity, and; (3) That section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act be 
amended by including wool, thus pro- 
viding that if imports of foreign wool 
tend to interfere materially with the 
wool program the President may re- 
quest the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to study the situation and hold 
hearings, and if this study shows that 
the program is being interfered with, 
then the President is required to im- 
pose such fees on imports as may be 
necessary to correct the situation. 








FLASH! CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
REPORTS OUT WOOL BILL! 


Secretary Jones telephoned from 
Washington, D. C., on June 11, 1947, 
that the Conference Committee had 
reported out the wool bill with one 
amendment. They struck out the last 
line of section 4, namely, “That no lim- 
itation shall be imposed on the total 
quantities of wool or products thereof 
which may be entered or withdrawn 
from warehouses for consumption,” 
and added this language: ‘That with 
respect to wool, no proclamation under 
this section shall be enforced in con- 
travention of any treaty or internation- 
al agreement to which the United 
States is now a party.” Provisions for 
support at the 1946 price level and to 
sell the wool at a loss were retained 
vithout change. As amended section 
4 gives the President power to impose 
import fees or quotas if they do not in- 
terfere with any existing treaties be- 
tween the United States and a foreign 
country, 


House and Senate action on the bill 


June, 1947 


is expected the fore part of the week 
of June 16, after which the measure 
will go to the President. While consider- 
able opposition still exists, particularly 
from the State Department, who want- 
ed the words “or hereafter becomes” 
inserted between the words “now” and 
“‘a party” in the amendment, it is be- 
lieved the bill will go through both 
Houses rather quickly. The big ques- 
tion, of course, is what the President's 
action will be. 








The first two provisions, of course, 
were included in the version of the bill 
which the Senate passed on April 7, but 
the third one was added by the House; 
therefore, it was necessary to submit 
S. 814 to the Senate for reconsideration. 
This was done on May 26. The House 
amendments were disagreed to, how- 
ever, by that body and a conference 
committee was requested. The members 
of the committee appointed by the Sen- 
ate are: Senators Aiken of Vermont, 
Bushfield of South Dakota, and Young 
of North Dakota, all Republicans; 
Thomas of Oklahoma and Ellender of 
Louisiana, Democrats. The House mem- 
bers of the conference appointed May 
29 include Representatives Hope of 
Kansas, Andresen of Minnesota, John- 
son of Illinois, and Hill of Colorado, all 
Republicans; Cooley of North Carolina, 
Flannagan of Virginia, and Pace of 
Georgia, Democrats. 

As soon as the conference committee 
adjusts the differences of opinion be- 
tween the House and the Senate, and 
both Houses concur in the action of the 
committee, S. 814 will be presented to 
the President for his approval. (As we 
understand it he has ten days exclud- 
ing Sundays after he receives the bill 
to sign or veto it). Whether or not he 
will do so of course remains to be seen. 
Although it has been reported that he 
will veto the measure on one hand, and 
that he will sign it on the other, reliable 
sources say that the President has not 
yet indicated what his action will be. It 
is known, however, that action by the 
conference committee is being held up 
—another delay—at the request of Sec- 
retary Anderson of the Department of 
Agriculture to enable him to shape up 
language, particularly in connection 
with the section 22 provision, that will 
make the bill more acceptable to the 
President. Also it is understood that 


Under Secretary Clayton, who recent- 
ly returned from the Geneva Trade 
Conference, specifically, so the report 
goes, to oppose the addition of the sec- 
tion 22 feature to the wool bill, will be 
heard by the conference committee. It 
is our understanding, as this is written 
June 2, that the conference committee 
will make its report some time this 
week. 

It is needless to say that much ground 
work had been done by officers and in- 
dividual members of the National Wool 
Growers Association and its affiliated 
state organizations and others under the 
leadership of Legislative Chairman 
Wilson and Secretary Jones, who have 
kept a constant vigil on this legislation 
since early in February of this year— 
to say nothing of time and effort put 
in in 1946 to secure stability for the 
industry through legislation. When we 
finally have a wool act the full story 
will be told and proper credit: given to 
all those who have assisted in this legis- 
lative work. An outstanding contribu- 
tion in connection with the work pre- 
liminary to the House debate was made 
by Congressman Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming, who sent to each member of 








SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 

1947— 

June 25-26: West Texas Wool and Mohair Show, 
Sonora. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver. 

July 24: Northern Colorado Hampshire Sale, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 

August 4: J. F. & H. H. Walker Dispersal Sale, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

August 6: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

August 9: Willamette Valley Ram Sale, Albany, 
Oregon. 

August 12-13: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 


que. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 

August 21-22: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 

August 25-26: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

September 8: Fremont County Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 23-24: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

September 27: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello. 

October 3: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland. 

October 18-25: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 16-20: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden. 

November 29-December 6: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 
1948— 

January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 

January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 


National Western Stock Show, 


National Western Wool Show, 
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the House an analysis of S. 814 as it was 
to be presented and a concise statement 
of why such legislation was necessary. 
This information (printed in full else- 
where in this issue) furnished the back- 
ground for many of the remarks made 
by various Congressmen during the de- 
bate. 

Work of inestimable value was also 
done by Congressmen Granger of Utah, 
Hope of Kansas, Fisher of Texas, Pace 
of Georgia and others. 

It was only after five weeks delay that 
a rule governing the debate on S. 814 
was finally obtained from the House 
Committee on Rules on May 21. It was 
presented to the House on May 22 as 
H. R. 214 by Mr. Rizley of Oklahoma. 

When the resolution was agreed to 
the Chair granted Mr. Hope, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, an hour and a half and Mr. 
Cooley, as the second ranking minority 
member of the committee, the same 
length of time. 


Section 22 


The general debate on the bill took 
place on Thursday, May 22. In his open- 
ing speech Mr. Hope explained why the 
section 22 feature had been added to 
the bill as it passed the Senate. The 
language of this amendment which 
makes wool one of the commodities on 
which section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act would apply is as follows: 


(a) Whenever the President has reason 
to believe that any one or more articles are 
being, or are practically certain to be, im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in sufficient quantities as to 
render ineffective or materially interfere 
with any program or operation undertaken, 
or to reduce substantially the amount of 
any product processed in the United States 
from any commodity subject to and with re- 
spect to which any program is in operation, 
under this title or the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, or sec- 
tion 82 Public Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended, or the Wool Act of 1947, he shall 
cause an immediate investigation to be made 
by the United States Tariff Commission, 
which shall give precedence to investiga- 
tions under this section to determine such 
facts. Such investigations shall be made 
after due notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to interested parties and shall be con- 
ducted subject to such regulations as the 
President shall specify. 


(b) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith, 
the President finds the existence of such 
facts, he shall by proclamation impose such 
fees on, or such limitations on the total 
quantities of, any article or articles which 
may be entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption as he finds and de- 
clares shown by such investigation to be 
necessary to prescribe in order that the 
entry of such article or articles will not 
render or tend to render ineffective or ma- 
terially interfere with any program or oper- 
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ation undertaken, or will not reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of any product pro- 
cessed in the United States from any com- 
modity subject to and with respect to which 
any program is in operation, under this 
title or the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, or section 32, 
Public Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, approved August 24, 1935, as amend- 
ed, or the Wool Act of 1947: Provided, that 
no limitation shall be imposed on the total 
quantity of any article which may be im- 
ported from any country which reduces 
such permissible total quantity to less than 
50 percent of the average annual quantity 
of such article which was imported from 
such country during the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, to December 31, 1933, both dates 
inclusive: And provided further, That no 
limitation shall be imposed on the total 
quantities of wool or products thereof which 
may be entered or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption. 


Some high spots of the debate, par- 
ticularly in regard to the section 22 fea- 
ture, are reprinted later. Statements on 
the condition of the sheep industry and 
those advocating support at a price 
equal to only 90 percent of parity are 
not included, as these angles were pret- 
ty well covered in the report of the Sen- 
ate debate on the bill (May Wool Grow- 
er, page 9). Members supporting the 
growers in the general debate included: 
Messrs. Hope of Kansas, Hill of Colo- 
rado, Clevenger of Ohio, Murray of 
Wisconsin, Barrett of Wyoming, Reed 
of New York, Jennings of Tennessee, 
Jenkins of Ohio, Martin of Iowa, 
Granger of Utah, Johnson of Illinois, 
Fisher of Texas, Brown of Georgia, 
D’Ewart of Montana, Rich of Penn- 
sylvania, Mansfield of Montana, Craw- 
ford of Michigan, Pace of Georgia, Case 
of South Dakota, Andresen of Minne- 
sota, Gearhart of California, and Rob- 
ertson of North Dakota. Those talking 
against the measure included Messrs. 
Cooley of North Carolina, Fogarty and 
Forand of Rhode Island, Eberharter of 
Pennsylvania, and McCormack and 
Lane of Massachusetts. 

When the House resumed discussion 
of S. 814 on Friday May 23, amendments 
were considered. Mr. Herter of Mass- 
achusetts proposed wool support at 90 
percent of parity instead of 1946 price 
levels. He said he was strongly in favor 
of support for wool, but that the prices 
asked for were excessive. That there 
was little favor in the House for this 
amendment, which would lower present 
wool prices 4 to 5 cents a pound, was 
indicated in the debate. And it was not 
only the representatives from the west- 
ern states that opposed this amend- 
ment. In addition to statements against 
the wool dealer’s proposal made by 
Representatives Barrett of Wyoming, 
Granger of Utah, Hill of Colorado, 





Fernandez of New Mexico, Fisher of 
Texas, Harless and Murdock of Aji. 
zona, Russell of Nevada, and Mundt of 
South Dakota, strong opposition was al. 
so registered by Messrs. Hope of Kan- 
sas, Martin of Iowa, Pace of Georgia, 
Reed of New York, Robsion of Kep- 
tucky, Michener and Crawford of Mich- 
igan, Andresen of Minnesota, Murray 
of Wisconsin, and Jennings of Tennes. 
see. Mr. Herter was supported by Mes. 
srs. McCormack and Bates of Massa. 
chusettes, Monroney of Oklahoma, 
Judd of Minnesota, and Rich of Penn- 
sylvania. When action was taken on 
the amendment the vote was 56 for and 
110 against. 

The amendment which created the 
most heated debate, however, was that 
which made section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act section 4 of 
S. 814. As you know, limitation of im- 
ports by the establishment of quotas 
was included in the bill as voted out by 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
This provision was omitted in the 
amendment offered to the House as a 
whole. In explaining its removal, Mr. 
Hope said: 

What this amendment does, as far as 
section 22 is concerned, is to include wool 
as one of the commodities upon which the 
President may take action if the circun- 
stances justify it. In addition to that, it 
provides that in the case of wool, if action 
is taken, that action must be limited to the 
imposition of import fees rather than giv- 
ing the President a choice between the quota 
and an import fee. The reason for that pro- 
vision is, as everyone acquainted with the 
woolen industry knows, that it would be 
difficult if not impossible to administer a 
quota upon wool imports. That is because 
wool is imported from a number of different 
countries. There are hundreds of different 
grades. There are many importers, and it 
would be almost impossible to apportion a 
quota to those who would wish to import 
particular types and grades of wool. 

For that reason, by agreement of every- 
one, it was decided that the powers given 
the President as far as wool is concerned 
should be limited to the power to impose an 
import fee. 

Mr. Cooley from North Carolina of- 
fered an amendment to add to section 
4, a provision that no “proclamation 
under it should be enforced in contra- 
vention of any treaty or other interna- 
tional agreement to which the United 
States is or hereafter becomes a party. 
This amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 102 to 27, and the original amend- 
ment was agreed to. Those speaking 
favorably on the inclusion of section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
the bill included Messrs. Hope of Kan- 
sas, Gross of Pennsylvania, Rizley o 
Oklahoma, Andresen of Minnesota, 
Pace of Georgia, Halleck of Indiana, 
Barrett of Wyoming, Granger of Utah, 
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Chenoweth of Colorado, Clevenger of 
Ohio, Case of South Dakota, Dawson 
of Utah, and Lemke of North Dakota. 
Principal speakers against the proposal 
were Representatives Cooley of North 
Carolina, McCormack of Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. Helen Douglas of California. 


And so the debate was concluded, the 
pill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and was read a third 
time. “The question was taken; and 
on a division (demanded by Mr. Fog- 
arty) there were—ayes 151, noes 65.” 
Mr. Fogarty also demanded the yeas 
and nays but this was refused. “So the 
bill was passed, and motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table.” 


The Debate In Part 


Mr. HOPE of Kansas (R). Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (S. 814) to provide support for 
wool, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


8) 4 In the meantime con- 
siderable opposition had developed to the 
House bill on the ground that it would re- 
quire large appropriations to make up for 
the losses sustained under the program. 
The House committee had previously given 
some consideration to the matter of import 
quotas and fees, and when S. 814 was re- 
ferred to the House committee it was amend- 
ed by the insertion of a provision authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to impose 
import fees if he found that the importation 
of wool was interfering with the price sup- 
port program. 

There was considerable opposition to this 
amendment, particularly on the ground that 
it granted extreme and unusual powers to 
a Cabinet officer and that the authority 
given was to be exercised without the neces- 
sity of following any established procedure. 

To meet these objections, the Committee 
on Agriculture has authorized the chairman 
to offer an amendment at the proper time 
in the consideration of this bill which will 
strike out section 4, which is the provision 
which I have just been discussing and in- 
serting a new section 4. The new section 
would simply add wool as one of the com- 
modities in section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 


eee 


ever since 1935, and its purpose is to prevent 
domestic price-support programs on agri- 
cultural commodities from being materially 
interfered with or rendered ineffective by 
reason of imports. 

The provisions of the act have been used 
by the President on wheat and cotton on 
both of which commodities import quotas 
have been imposed. The original proclama- 
tons establishing these quotas have been 
reconsidered and modified on several oc- 
casions. The latest such occasion was in 
February 1947, when the cotton proclama- 
tion was modified by the imposition of a 
hew quota limit on harsh cotton. Thus, sec- 
tion 22 has been recognized for the last 12 
years as a necessary provision in connection 
with price support programs and its provis- 
‘ons have been invoked on every occasion 
when imports threatened to render those 
programs ineffective. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Why Wool Needs Support 


| pret? before the wool bill (S.814) was 
to be called up in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 22, 1947, Congress- 
man Barrett prepared and sent copies 
of the following statement concerning 
present conditions in the sheep industry 
and the necessity for action to relieve 
the situation to the House membership. 
Its great value was indicated in the de- 
bate and action taken by the House. 


Dear Colleague: 

I will appreciate it deeply if you will take 
a few moments to review the Wool Bill. This 
is the situation in a nutshell. 

Livestock is the basic industry of the 
West. The sheep industry is important in 
many States, but in Texas and the twelve 
Western States it is of vital importance. 
Grass is the main crop harvested from 90 
percent of the West’s 800 million acres. 
Thirty million head of sheep are presently 
grazing on the western ranges and daily 
gathering the products of the soil and pro- 
cessing them for utilization. The economy 
of 200 counties in the. West can be main- 
tained only by a stable and prosperous live- 
stock industry. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
show that the stock sheep population of this 
country has dropped from 49,807,000 in 1942 
to 32,542,000 head today. This represents 
a reduction of 35 percent. Our sheep pop- 
ulation is the lowest in 50 years. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that the production of wool has dropped 
from 459,073,000 pounds in 1942 to 300,000,- 
000 pounds today, and that is a reduction 
of 35 percent. 

The main reason for the decline in sheep 
population is the lack of profit. A report 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission after an ex- 
tended study of the sheep industry shows 
that the wool growers of this country lost 
91/, cents on every pound of wool produced 
in 1946 and a somewhat higher figure in the 
two preceding years. The report further 
shows that the wool growers sustained a 
loss of $1.18 per head of sheep in 1946 and 
a somewhat higher figure for the two pre- 
ceding years. 

These statements are significant in the 
light of the finding of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board that wool is a strategic 
and critical material necessary for the se- 
curity of the nation. 


The day after Pearl Harbor, the United 
States froze the price of domestic wool at 
the O.P.A. ceiling price. The price has re- 
mained the same during the war or to the 
present time and there will be no increase 
under the bill. 


While the price of domestic wool has re- 
mained fixed from Pearl Harbor to date, it 
is true that from September 15, 1941, to 
Pearl Harbor, wool prices increased 13.2 
percent. Accordingly, since September 15, 
1941, wool prices increased 13.2 percent but 
24 principal agricultural commodities in- 
creased an average of 91 percent during 
that same period. It has been contended 
that wool is selling at an all-time high. But 
the facts show that the,1946 Boston price 
of Fine Combing wool was 34 percent less 
than the 1920 price, 18 percent less than the 
price in 1923 and 1924 and 8 percent less 
than the average price from 1922 to 1928, in- 
clusive. Most of the western wools are Fine 
Combing wool. This fact is significant in 
the light of the Tariff Commission’s study, 
which shows that the operating expenses of 


the sheep industry have increased 66 percent 
from 1941 to 1946. 

Great Britain, with her dominions, pro- 
duces most of the world’s supply of wool. At 
the war’s end, faced with a tremendous 
stockpile of wool, they formed the Joint 
Organization (J.O.) in order to protect their 
wool industry by an orderly liquidation of 
their stockpile of over two billion pounds. 
The Joint Organization controls 85 percent 
of the world’s apparel wool supply, and it 
has the power to lower prices at will. 

During 1946 over one billion pounds of 
wool was consumed in this country. More 
than 80 percent of it was foreign wool. Last 
year 819,253,000 pounds of foreign wool was 
imported into this country. During that 
year and as of today the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has a stockpile of around 450,- 
000,000 pounds of wool. Foreign producers 
dumped their products on the American 
market, because domestic producers are 
wholly unable to compete with low-cost pro- 
ducing countries. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation is prohibited by law from sell- 
ing at less than parity. This restriction 
must be removed, so that the United States 
can dispose of its stockpile while wool con- 
sumption is high. 

After Pearl Harbor, the United States 
paid transportation, insurance and storage 
on 500 million pounds of Australian wool in 
order to assist Great Britain in having a 
supply available in this country, in the event 
the sea lines to Australia were cut off. Later 
on, the United States purchased 300 million 
pounds of wool from Great Britain. Because 
of this situation, and in order to stabilize 
the domestic sheep industry, the Govern- 
ment instituted the purchase program and 
assured the growers that the program ‘would 
be extended for two years after the termi- 
nation of hostilities. 

The bill reported out by the Committee on 
Agriculture of the House provides: 

(1) That the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will continue its purchase program until 
December 31, 1948, at the 1946 price, which, 
as I have indicated, has not changed since 
Pearl Harbor. That price is less than 
parity. 

(2) It authorizes the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell its wool at competitive 
prices with foreign wool. This will enable 
the United States to dispose of its stock- 
pile. 

(3) Amends existing law by adding wool 
to other commodities under section 22 of the 
A.A.A, act and thus provides that if imports 
of foreign wool tend to materially interfere 
with the wool program, the President may 
require the Tariff Commission to make a 
study and after a hearing if the President 
finds such to be the fact, he is required to 
impose such fees on imports as may be 
necessary to correct the situation. 


I am convinced that the provisions of the 
wool bill are sound and necessary to provide 
for the sale of the Government stockpile 
and in order to protect the American sheep 
industry from further liquidation. The bill 
will come up tomorrow and if you can give 
us a lift it will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Frank Barrett 








MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 25 AND 26 
Are the Dates for the 

NATIONAL RAM SALE 


The Place 
North Salt Lake, Utah 

















Progress In Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Program 


P until May 15 approximately 18,000 

animals had been slaughtered and 
buried in the battle against foot-and- 
mouth disease in Mexico; also about 
75,000 apparently healthy animals had 
been sent to slaughter in the main quar- 
antine zone of southeastern Mexico in 
accordance with the plans for reducing 
the numbers of susceptible livestock in 
that area. Officials expect that more 
than 1000 animals will be slaughtered 
daily as more equipment is available 
and working conditions are more favor- 
able. 

Complaint has been made by Robert 
J. Kleberg, Jr., of King Ranch, Kings- 
ville, Texas, of the manner in which the 
program is being carried out. In a 
statement circulated on May 7, Mr. 
Kleberg claims among other things that 
the present set-up “provided payment, 
with funds from the United States 
Treasury, for all cattle in infected areas 
in Mexico so long as the disease is prev- 
alent across the boarder. Instead of 
slaughtering the cattle and burying 
their carcasses in quicklime on the 
premises, as has been done in every 
outbreak in the United States, the cattle 
are paid for by the United States Gov- 
ernment and a major portion then are 
given to the Mexican Government and 
transported to slaughterhouses. The 
meat then is sold in the regular way 
and the proceeds kept by the Mexican 
Government supposedly ‘to be used in 
the joint campaign.’ It is highly doubt- 
ful if Congress intended that the pro- 
gram be carried out in that manner. 
Testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture generally was to the 
effect that funds supplied by the Unit- 
ed States Treasury would be used 
largely for indemnifying the owner for 
cattle to be slaughtered and their car- 
casses disposed of presumably in the 
same manner as had been done prev- 
iously in the United States when the 
disease had been eradicated.” 

Mr. Kleberg holds that present pro- 
cedure will tend to perpetuate the dis- 
ease instead of eradicate it, as danger 
of spreading it exists unless slaughtered 
animals in infected areas are immed- 
iately buried in quicklime. 

Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in a letter dated 
May 14, to, and read by, Representative 
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George W. Gillie of Indiana to the 
House of Representatives on May 20, 
declares: 


We do not believe that Mr. Kleberg has 
been fully informed regarding this cam- 
paign. The basic policy agreed upon as of- 
fering the greatest promise of ultimate suc- 
cess in Mexico was formulated at the meet- 
ing of the Animal Industry Sub-Commission 
of the Mexican-United States Agricultural 
Commission. Resolution [II adopted at 
that meeting gives the reasoning underlying 
this policy decision as given in the attached 
Supplement No. 1 to Summary of Develop- 
ments in the Mexican outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The campaign involves a 
combination of the drastic slaughter meth- 
od in the outlying infected zones with a pro- 
gram of orderly marketing within the main 
infected zone of livestock from herds where 
the disease has not appeared and herds 
which have been infected but have since en- 
tirely recovered and are apparently healthy 
at the time of marketing. 

Mr. Kleberg is critical of the administra- 
tive action taken under the laws authorizing 
the Department to participate in the Mexi- 
can campaign. We feel that the actions of 
the Bureau and others in the Department 
have been fully in accord with the program 
outlined to the Congress when appearances 
were made before the committees to explain 
the need for legislation and give the esti- 
mates of the initial expenditures. .... 

(Dr. Simms quotes from the printed state- 
ment that accompanied the Department of 
Agriculture’s request to Congress for funds 
which outlined the program that is being 
carried out at present). 

It is agreed that the disposal of apparent- 
ly healthy herds within the infected zone 
by shipment to consuming centers for 
slaughter is a slower process than the one 
always used in this country. However, the 
infection already exists in these consuming 
centers in the infected zone and it is in- 
tended that they will be left until the last 
of the cleanup. The products and byprod- 
ucts of the slaughtering are to be consumed 
or destroyed within this area. In the mean- 
time the liquidation by destruction or ship- 
ment for slaughter of all susceptible ani- 
mals in the area, if accomplished, will obvi- 
ate the setting up of new centers. The pur- 
pose, of course, is gradually to pinch out 
the infection by this means. This will al- 
low time for education of the people, for 
providing replacements for work stock, con- 
sisting in many districts almost entirely of 
work oxen, and to take other measures to 
prevent complete demoralization of the 
economy of the region. Of course, the suc- 
cess or failure of these methods rests to a 
very considerable extent upon the effective- 
ness of the quarantine maintained around 
the main infected zone. This matter is re- 
ceiving the close attention of the United 
States section of the Joint Commission in 
Mexico and there is evidence that the quar- 
antine methods are being constantly im- 
proved. 

As all products derived from animals 
slaughtered are to be consumed or destroyed 
within the area the movement of any such 
out of the area and the use of them in pro- 
visioning ships or planes or other carriers 
are precluded. 





Along with the organized effort t 


eradi- 
cate foot-and-mouth disease in central Mex. 


ico, measures have been and are being taken 
to guard our borders against the possibility 
of the appearance of the disease in the 
northern States of that country. It is ree. 
ognized that a land boundary is not nearly 
as effective a barrier against introduction 
of the infection as are oceans or seas. Hence, 
if the disease penetrates into northern Mex. 


ico it must be expected that there will be 
occasional outbreaks in this country not- 
withstanding our best efforts along the 
border. However, as all interests concerned 
are aware of that danger and therefore wil] 
exercise the utmost watchfulness, any cep- 
ter of infection appearing here should be 
quickly discovered. With that advantage 
and with energetic action following there js 
every reason to believe that we shall be able 
to arrest and eradicate any outbreak that 
may occur in this country with all possible 


speed. 





“The Ram is half the Flock!” 


A Good Ram Is Never Expensive 


[HE Ram Is Half The Flock” has 
been the slogan of the National 
Ram Sale for many years past. Pro- 
fessor P. A. Anderson of the University 
of Minnesota, maintains that, if the ram 
is a real good one, it is 75 to 100 percent 
of the flock. The statement was in- 
cluded in a “discussion” by the five 
prominent sheep authorities of “Why 
Use A Purebred Ram?” appearing in 
“The Sheepman” for December 1946. 
While the facts brought out in the 
discussion, sponsored by the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association to pro- 
mote the use of purebred rams in gen- 
eral, are known to commercial sheep 
operators, it never hurts to repeat a 
valuable truth. 

“When prices for all things are high 
there is probably less premium being 
paid for quality products,” said Profes- 
sor F. S. Hultz of the University of Wy- 
oming. “During shortages the cheap 
article is apt to sell above its true worth 
and quality does not receive its full 
value. The sheepman should take ad- 
vantage of the current situation to buy 
the best sires he can find. They will cost 
him less in proportion now than at any 
time in his business experience. When 
prices fall again he will have built into 
his flocks the quality which is essential 
to successful operation during tighter 
times.” 

Professor H. M. Briggs of the Okla 
homa A. and M. College said, “One big 
advantage that a purebred ram has is 
that he marks his get so that the lamb 
crop looks uniform. Not only do they 
look uniform, but they are uniform 1 
fleshing, and consequently come nearer 
getting ready for market at the same 
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time. There is nothing more expensive 
around a flock of sheep than a scrub 
ram, and there is nothing that will re- 
turn greater profits than the use of a 
kind of a ram that will sire market- 
topping lambs.” 


“Many farm flock owners would 
make more dollars and cents each year,” 
said Professor Stanley W. Terrill of the 
University of Illinois, “by using a pure- 
bred ram instead of a grade ram. Each 
summer many farm flock owners con- 
gratulate themselves on a saving of $15 
to $35 by the purchase of a grade ram 
instead of a purebred ram. Unknow- 
ingly, many of them lose considerably 
more than this amount the following 
year when they market the resulting 
lamb crop.” 


Decision In Class Freight 


Rate Case 

"THE United States Supreme Court in 
a 7-to-2 vote on May 12, 1947, up- 

held the order of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission in the class freight 

rate investigation (No. 28300) issued 

May 15, 1945. 

Calling for the establishment of uni- 
form class rates, which will probably 
take several years to accomplish, the 
Commission prescribed interim rates 
10 percent lower in the southern and 
western territories and 10 percent high- 
er in the northeastern area, that is 
north of the Potomac and Ohio rivers 
and east of the Mississippi and most of 
Georgia. These rates have not yet 
been put into effect, as immediately 
after the order was issued, the north- 


eastern shippers and 33 railroads ap- 
pealed to the courts for relief. In its 
decision the Supreme Court concluded 
that the old rates had been a factor in 
retarding the economic development of 
the South and West. Justices Jackson 
and Frankfurter dissented from the ma- 
jor report, their principal objection be- 
ing to the 10 percent increase in the 
rates in the northeastern territory. 

As most of the Nation’s freight moves 
under exceptions to the class rate or 
under commodity rates—only about 4 
percent moves under class rates—the 
importance of this case lies only in the 
fact that it is a time-honored principle 
that the exceptions to the class rates and 
the commodity rates must never exceed 
the class rates. The plaintiffs in this 
case were granted 25 days to apply to 
the court for a rehearing. 








Effect of Feed and Sickness on Wool Growth 


By Elroy W. Pohle 
U. 8. Sheep Experiment Station and 


Western Sheep Breeding Laboratory 
Dubois, Idaho 


HE result of feed and sickness on 

wool growth is illustrated by the 
three accompanying photo-micrographs 
in which the black spots in the picture 
show the ends of wool fibers in cross- 
section magnified 200 times their orig- 
inal size. The tender or weak portion 
isreadily seen in the middle of the lock 
of the 5-inch staple. The photo-micro- 
graphs illustrate the mean diameter or 
grade of wool that is brought about due 
to abnormal feeding or starvation, sick- 
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ness or some physiological disturbance. 
It may be noticed that the mean di- 
ameter was reasonably constant (see 
tip photo) when the sheep did not have 
some type of physiological disturbance. 
The fibers were of 50’s or quarter-blood 
grade with a moderate degree of vari- 
ation, but during the disturbance period 
the fibers decreased to 70’s or Fine and 
the variation was increased to 43 per- 
cent, which is very high. Soon after 
the sickness period the wool fibers in- 
creased in diameter (see base photo) 
to 48’s or quarter-blood again and the 
variation was about the same as for the 
tip. 

The length requirements for (48/ 


50’s) quarter-blood combing wool is 3 
to 4 inches but since this 5-inch staple 
is tender in the middle, it will break in 
the manufacturing operations and the 
wool will then be only 21% inches long. 
Thus, the value is decreased. This de- 
crease ranges from two to five cents 
per grease pound in quarter-blood 
wool. 

Some of the causes for weak fibers 
may be: (1) Starvation during a severe 
storm; (2) over-feeding of highly con- 
centrated feeds; (3) sudden change 


from cold weather with dry feed to 
warm weather with succulent green 
feed; and (4) sickness of any kind, 
especially if fever is present. 
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The effect on feed, sickness, etc., on wool growth is shown in the above 
Note the break in the middle section of the lock. 
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California 
Ram 


Sale 


Averages Again Higher 
Total Sold: 1,747; Average: $65.90 


HE ram sale season ahead looks 

promising. At least if the first ma- 

jor sale of the season, the California 

Ram Sale at Galt on May 12 and 13, is 

a yardstick of sales to come, then de- 

mand for quality breeding stock this 
summer is going to continue high. 

An overall average of $64.58 at last 
year’s California Sale was quite out- 
standing, but this year the average was 
upped $1.32, when 1,747 head of sifted 
rams and ewes went through the ring 
at a $65.90 average. 

Top ram this year at $430 was a Cor- 
riedale stud, with Suffolk, Hampshire 
and Rambouillet studs running close 
behind. The Corriedale, consigned by 
Art King of Cheyenne, Wyoming, was 
purchased by Edward A. Anderson, 
Jr., Birds Landing, California. Edward 
Gath, well-known Suffolk and Hamp- 
shire breeder of Turner, Oregon, con- 
signed the top Suffolk stud which was 
purchased for $425 by L. A. Ford, Ar- 
cata, California. R. W. Hogg and Sons, 
Salem, also breeders of “tops,” sold the 
high Hampshire stud for $400. It was 
purchased by B. Pestoni, San Juan 
Bautista, California. A Rambouillet 
stud ram consigned by Wynn Hansen, 
Collinston, Utah, also brought. $400. 
The Campbell Ranch, Dixon, California, 
sold a Columbia stud ram at $150. 

About 83 percent of the entries were 
Suffolk and Hampshires, since the 
West Coast is primarily a blackface 
region. Hampshire range rams aver- 
aged over $6 per head higher than a 
year ago, and while Suffolk range rams 
took about a $4 drop, there were more 
offered in this year’s sale and the aver- 
age was still about $9 above the 1945 
sale. 

Even though the whitefaced breeds 
moved more slowly than the blackfaces, 
a glance at the table below will show 
that prices on the whitefaced range 
rams and ewes increased quite signifi- 
cantly over 1946 averages. This is evi- 
dence of the demand and also the desire 
of West Coast growers to continue 
building a good foundation stock. 
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Highest priced ram at the California Sale, a Corriedale stud bought by E. A. Anderson, Jr., 
(right) of Birds Landing, California, from Art King (left), Cheyenne, Wyoming, for $430. 








SALE AVERAGES, 1947-1946 





1947 








1946 
BREEDS No. Avg. Price No. Avg. Price 
HAMPSHIRES: . 2 
Stud Rams 27 $175.00 23 $216.85 
Range Rams 638 73.62 760 67.18 
Ewes 178 36.05 151 10.60 
SUFFOLKS: 
Stud Rams 19 208.42 17 203.00 
Range Rams 506 65.46 448 69.72 
Ewes 77 45.65 55 52.74 
CORRIEDALES: ; 
Stud Rams 10 183.50 9 171.11 
Range Rams 123 48.33 119 51,98 
Ewes 50 39.71 70 28.16 
RAMBOUILLETS: f 
Stud Rams 3 83.33 3 125.00 
Range Rams 25 50.62 34 39.50 
ROMELDALES: " 
Stud Rams 1 70.00 1 75.00 
Range Rams 2! 49.27 44 34.59 
Ewes 10 33.75 30 28.16 
SOUTHDOWNS: 
Stud Rams 3 86.66 1 125.00 
Range Rams 12 72.91 13 37.00 
ROMNEYS: a 
Stud Rams $ 111.66 4 157.50 
Range Rams 13 42.30 20 34.59 
COLUMBIAS: 
Stud Rams 150.00 — — 
Range Rams 9 88.88 9 52.6 
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James S. Palmer, Sr., of Dixon, California, with his 
famous Border Collie, “Tweed.” 


Top Honors for Tweed” 


UNDREDS of people lined a field 

near Galt, California, on May 11 to 
watch “Tweed” again walk off with top 
honors. The occasion was the 9th an- 
nual Far Western Sheep Dog Trials. 
“Tweed,” who also placed first in last 
year’s trial, is a 3-year-old Border Col- 
lie owned by James S. Palmer, Sr., Dix- 
on, California. She won 48% points 
out of the possible 55 on what appeared 
to be a difficult course. Consequently, 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion trophy again went to her trainer, 
Mr. James S. Palmer, Sr. 

The perfect score of 55 points is based 
on the dog’s time and style in gather- 
ing and driving five sheep through two 
panels on the field and then into a cen- 
ter pen for final penning. It is any- 
thing but an easy job. Time allocated 
is 12 minutes. 

Other entrants and their scores were 
Bob, entered by A. Nicholson, Willows, 
39 points; Nell, entered by James S. 
Palmer, Sr., 38 3/4 points; Pal, entered 
by Eddie Ahrens, Turner, Oregon, 
4%, points; Jane, entered by Dick Mc- 
Closkey, Dixon, 27% points; Dude, en- 
tered by James McGarver, Modesto, 
2 points; Ring entered by Godfrey 
Priddy, Dixon, 17 points; and Abe, en- 
tered by T. W. Glenn, Pleasant Grove, 
15 points. 

The trial was not only an outstand- 
ing entertainment feature, but it also 
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proved that the canine—at least the 
Border Collie—is not only “man’s best 
friend” but, if well-trained, can also be 
a useful addition to a sheep ranch. 





Colorado Plans Convention 


N outstanding annual meeting has 

been planned for the wool growers 
of Colorado when they gather in Den- 
ver at the Shirley Savoy Hotel July 22, 
23 and 24. The Auxiliary will hold 
its annual meeting at the same time 
with a fabrics display, luncheon and 
business session. 

The “theme” of the convention will 
be to focus the eyes of the WGS on the 
desirability of establishing processing 
in the West and Denver as the logical 
successor to Boston in the wool trade. 
Emphasis will be placed on the vigorous 
West unhampered by traditions and 
with eyes open to the future and its pos- 
sibilities. 

Governor Lee Knous, who is taking 
a leading part in calling attention to the 
West’s possibilities in wool and lamb 
production, will make one of the prin- 
cipal addresses at the convention. Oth- 
ers on the three-day program will be 
Sylvan Pauly, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, who will 
make the “key-note” opening address; 
J. Byron Wilson, chairman of the Na- 
tional’s legislative committee, and J. M. 
Jones, national secretary. Harry De- 
vereaux, president of the American 
Wool Council, will speak to the conven- 
tion as will R. C. Pollock of the National 
Meat Board; Walter Crew of the Denver 
Union Stockyards; Garland Russell of 
Swift and Company; Dr. Roy M. Green, 
president of Colorado A.&M. College; 
Henry Keller, technologist of the newly 
established U.S.D.A. wool testing lab- 
oratory in Denver; Roy Fugate of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service; C. N. Feast 
of the Colorado Fish and Game Depart- 
ment; John Able, president of the Colo- 
rado Isaak Walton League; W. E. Mc- 
Ginnies of the U. S. Range Research 
and Management Station; John Spen- 
cer, superviser of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Meetings will be presided over by 
Ralph R. Reeve, president of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers Association: E. P. 
Hazard and Channing Sweet, vice pres- 
idents, and L. W. Clough, convention 
arrangements chairman. 

Tuesday afternoon, the first day of 
the meeting, will be given over to the 
committee hearings, which will be open 
to those attending the convention. 


Preliminary registrations at the ho- 
tels indicate a large attendance and 
Denver hotels are cooperating in ac- 
commodating those who will attend and 
are being assisted by the Denver Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau. 





World Sheep Numbers 


WORLD sheep numbers estimated at 
714,000,000 head at the beginning 
of 1947, continued the downward trend 
that has prevailed since 1942, the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, states in a 
circular dated May 12, 1947. The de- 
crease in the past year, however, has 
been small compared with that in each 
of the previous four years. Present 
numbers show a decline of about 9 per- 
cent from the high level reached in 
1942 and are now 6 percent below the 
1936-40 average. During the past year 
numbers increased in South America, 
Asia, and the Soviet Union, but not suf- 
ficiently to offset losses which occurred 
in North America, Oceania (Australia 
and New Zealand), Europe, and Africa. 
Favorable economic returns in South 
American countries for meat and wool 
for export and heavy domestic demands 
for meat and fiber in Asia and the So- 
viet Union have encouraged sheep rais- 
ing in those areas. On the other hand, 
droughts and other climatic causes, 
postwar adjustments, and relatively 
higher returns from other farm enter- 
prises have been largely responsible for 
lower sheep numbers in several parts 
of the world. Adverse weather condi- 
tions have been the dominant factor in 
the decreases in Oceania and Africa 
and in the United Kingdom, Spain, and 
Rumania, the three largest sheep pro- 
ducing countries in Europe. Unfavor- 
able returns for lamb, mutton, and wool 
in comparison with other farm enter- 
prises continued to discourage sheep 
raising in the United States and Can- 
ada last year. 


SHEEP: Estimated World Numbers 


Continent or Average 1946 a/ 
Area 1936-40 
Thousands Thousands 
North America ........ 59,600 50,700 
MENA esrare= 130,800 104,900 
Soviet Union .......... 79,680 72,000 
) A eR 141,700 142,400 
South America ........ 101,000 118,700 
NI aicsbnecictenionttcius 99,500 96,300 
MI ge scccitnssiscancate 144,000 129,500 
ME iain svnncests 756,300 714,500 


a/ Preliminary 
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Good Wool Stories Are Made, Not Born 


By Jane Morrow and Betty Tanner 
American Wool Council 

1450 Broadway 

New York 18, New York 


HIS month two American Wool 

Council stories, designed to promote 
the use of wool and to show its intrinsic 
values, will reach millions of readers in 
all parts of the nation through publica- 
tion by the Associated Press and News- 
paper Enterprise Association Features. 


thing of the behind-scenes work on 
wool publicity stories. To show this 
work, plans and methods used in our 
latest two stories will serve as illustra- 
tive examples. 

Let us take first the case of the As- 
sociated Press story, projected toward 
the use of wool by the woman who sews 
at home. This release, soon to appear 
in some 500 different newspapers, was 
built on the story theme: Wool is the 
ideal material for the woman who sews 





“Buying a Suit by the Yard” was the lead statement in the legend to go with this picture. 
of her vacation wardrobe will be a product of her own hands, this young woman plans, as she buys, not 
just a few yards of fabric, but a new pure wool gabardine suit.” 


These two releases are merely the 
latest in a constant stream of publicity 
stories and pictures distributed by the 
Council, and designed to keep wool 
always favorably foremost in the minds 
of its potential customers. Whatever 
the “news peg” of such stories, they 
must be written freshly and “effortless- 
ly” and the pictures must seem casual 
and on-the-spot. None of the days of 
planning and work that go into any 
story can be obvious to the reader. 

It might be interesting to all persons 
concerned in the production of wool (in 
behalf of whose products the stories are 
conceived and executed) to know some- 
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at home. The Council knew, however, 
no matter how firmly one were to state 
that fact, it wouldn’t get a story into 
print. A “news project” had to be cre- 
ated as a peg on which to hang the argu- 
ment. 

The first step was research into sev- 
eral aspects of home sewing. Executives 
of woolen mills, pattern companies and 
sewing machine manufacturers were 
interviewed. The sales figures of these 
firms proved to be the spot where the 
news lay; home sewing has grown by 
leaps and bounds during the past few 
years and it continues to grow at much 
the same rate. 


The data collected was organized and 
put into preliminary news form. Then 
came the editorial conference. How was 
the story to reach the public? It is the 
job of the Council’s staff to know all 
channels of news distribution, and the 
requirements and coverage of each 9 
that every story may be distributed in 
the most effective manner. 

Associated Press News features was 
chosen. The editor was called and the 
story presented to her by phone. “If 
sounds good,” she said. “Let me see a 
draft.” 

The draft that reached her that day 
was tailored to her tastes and the tastes 
of her readers. (It is the business of the 
Council’s staff to know just what those 
preferences are.) Along with the story 
an outline for suggested pictures was 
sent. 

“Tl take it,” the editor says. This 
means, we understand, “I'll take it if 
the pictures are good.” It is then the 
business of the Council’s staff to make 
the pictures—good ones. 








LIKE TO GO BEHIND THE SCENES? 


Well, here’s an opportunity to see 
the American Wool Council at work 
in preparing its stories that promote 
the use of your product through all 
types of releases. The article was pre- 
pared in the Council’s New York office. 
From it you will gather just how much 
effort is entailed in the preparation of 
what, to the untrained eye, looks like 
a simple procedure. 








Four pictures were needed to tell the 
story of a garment from the time the 
woman buys the wool fabric until she 
appears in the finished suit. The Council 
representative had to arrange for back- 
grounds, “props,” models and photog: 
rapher. By telephone and personal in- 
terview the Council arranged for a pat- 
tern company to make the finished gar- 
ment, a department store to lend its 
woolen yard goods department for one 
picture background, and a sewing me 
chine company to lend its sewing cen 
ter for another. Permission was 0b 
tained from Rockefeller Center 
photograph the ffinished garmeml 
against the background of its flowe! 
garden. A duplicate garment was Cul 
out so that it could be shown in the pro 
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“Pinned to her dress form, the pattern guides her. 
gabardine is easy to handle and tailor; the electric sewing machine makes 


stitching no chore at all.” 


cess of being made. A model was chos- 
en; not the glamorous type we’d use for 
“high fashion” photographs, nor yet the 
young-looking type we’d choose for 
junior clothes. This model was chosen 
to appear in the photograph as a pretty 
young housewife or career girl. A pho- 
tographer was booked. 

The day of the photographing ar- 
rived. The Council’s representative, 

loaded down with all the props—hats, 
gloves, bags, pattern, cut-out fabric, 
and changes of garments, met photo- 
grapher and model at the first “loca- 
tion.” The scene was set, lights set up, 
pictures taken, props packed, and then 
all rushed to the next spot. At the end 


of the morning the four pictures were 
complete. 


Captions were written. The best 
poses of each picture were chosen and 
rushed to the Associated Press editor. 
The layout was complete. Another 
wool story had been made. You will 
probably read it shortly in a newspaper 
published in your area. 


Winter Woolen Storage 
Makes A Story 


For its second story the American 
Wool Council developed a syndicated 
pictorial layout and news feature from 
the old, but perennially good admoni- 
tion: “Store your winter wools carefully 
and correctly.” Twenty-four hours 
after being photographed the project 
was “sold,” or placed, with N.E.A. Fea- 
tures and shortly will appear in some 
100 newspapers throughout the United 
States. Between conception of the idea 
and the hour of its “sale,” however, the 
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editors from finishing off the subject 
with a sentence or so, buried in a col- 
umn of general reminders to the house- 
wife. It was not enough that news- 


papers should admonish their readers 





“A custom-made look is her objective, as she fits the pieces of the suit 
to her own figure—modeled in plastic and mounted as a dressmaker’s dum- 
my. The pure wool worsted was easy to cut.” 


project demanded careful planning by 
the Council. 

It was the opinion of the Council that 
spring’s arrival was a sufficient “news 
peg” to warrant the use of this woman’s 
page standby. The question was: How 
to make it arresting enough to prohibit 





“Vacationing in her new suit, she enjoys the 
sights, and enjoys her own smart appearance just as 
much. Her beige and navy pure wool gabardine suit 
fits not only her figure, but her budget.” 


to use mothballs and air-tight storage 
containers. The Council felt there was 
much more to the story than that. 

At an editorial conference, an educa- 
tional picture plot was formulated. It 
was decided that a compact news proj- 
ect outlining the full process of woolen 
storage—the preliminary washing, 
cleaning, pressing, folding, wrapping, 
etc.—should have especial merit in a 
year when the spiraling costs of living 
made the care of good woolen wear par- 
ticularly important. With pictures 
highlighting the salient features of the 
process and supplementary facts pre- 
sented concisely in an accompanying 
feature release, the entire story could 
be told in a manner that would be at 
once informative, attractive, and news- 
worthy. In its publication, readers 
throughout the Nation would have be- 
fore ‘them an eye-catching reminder 
that woolens, loyal and sturdy under 
the pressure of wear, deserve careful, 
intelligent storing. Undercurrent in this 
publicity would be the projected key 
note: Wool fabric will remain beautiful 
and durable for many seasons if given 
proper treatment. 


With the idea well in hand, Council 
representatives moved on to the next 
step—‘‘sounding out the press.” Several 
women’s page editors were contacted 
and the general aspects of the project 
were discussed. It was explained that 
the layout would show correct brush- 
ing, washing, drying, and folding of 
woolens in addition to the actual process 
of storing. Interest was definite, and 
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‘ “Store only meticulously clean garments. Wool items not in need of washing or dry clean- 
ing should be carefully brushed and gone over for spots. Use a soft, but firm-bristled brush 
that lifts fibers, rather than pulls or scrapes them. Brush deep into creases and pleats. Hid- 
den particles of dirt act as an abrasive, shorten life of garment. Remove spots with tested 
cleaning fluid. A sponge squeezed out in warm water may be used for powder marks on neck- 
lines. For garments to be stored on hangers, choose well-shaped hangers. Place apparel 
loosely side by side in a storage space, so fabric will have room to ‘breathe.’ Never jam, or 
press woolen fiber against itself.” 


ll. 





“Woolen garments not complex with special fashion cuts, molzing ani 
styling, may be safely and effectively washed in fairly warm water with sucs 
from well-dissolved soap chips or soap grains. If washing machine is used for “Press woolens carefully. Use a well-padded, smooth board, and a mod: 
blankets, whisk up rich suds by running washer a minute. Place blanket in ma-  erately hot iron. A too hot iron will scorch the fibers. Use several thicknesses 
chine and run ONE minute only. Woolen garments are best washed by hand. of sheeting or firm muslin for a pressing cloth. Have a sponge and water neo 


Never wring or squeeze the fabric. Wash with hands and tender water, squeeze by for dampening cloth. 





the editors expressed desire to see the 
pictures and to use all or part of the 
“job” if sufficiently well done. 
Arrangements were then made to use 
Lewis and Conger’s department store 
as a background for photographing 
Specific locale chosen was that store’s 
model kitchen unit and closet shop. A 
model, an attractive representative of 
the average young American matron, 
was booked and a news photographer 
hired. “Props” now received the full 
attention of the Council. They were se. 
lected with much thought to detail 
Care was taken that the clothes brush 
appearing in the picture was a soft firm. 
bristled one; that the chest used was 
one generally accepted by domestic 
science authorities. The ironing board 
was well-padded, and the electric iron 
gauge turned to “wool” in the event 








WOOL PROMOTION: ARE YOU 
DOING YOUR SHARE? 


All that is necessary is to be sure 
that the wool dealer or firm handling 
your clip understands that the 10 
cents per bag (5 cents for the smaller 
sized bag in Texas and New Mexico), 
is to be deducted from your sales ac- 
count for the American Wool Council. 








that the camera picked up such detail 
Woolens hanging in background closets 
were closely spaced to point up the fact 
that at all times wool garments shoul? 
have room to “breathe” and utilize the 





Press with a light touch. Pin pleats in place and 


suds repeatedly through fabric. When garment is clean, rinse at least three draw button holes together before pressing. Place paper under hemlines, lapels 
times in slightly warm water. Roll in turkish towel to blot up moisture and and other heavy parts first, starting on the wrong side. Stop pressing before 


place garment on frames. garment is quite dry.” 
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“The most important point in storing woolens is certainty that box, bag or 


other container is completely sealed so no moths can enter. 
Use gummed tape. 
pensive wool coats and suits, the assurance afforded by a good cold storage 
Articles stored at home in bags, chests, 
bundles, trunks, etc., should be placed in cool dry places after every paper fold, 


wrapped in bundles, seal all paper edges. 
service is well worth the small cost. 
keyhole or crack has been sealed.” 


fabric’s natural resiliency and ability to 
“re-shape” itself. Moth crystals were 
poured on layers of woolens being 
stored, and the model was directed to 
actually sprinkle the crystals during 
photography. The Council made sure 
that any woman following the pictures 
to the letter would store her woolens in 
the best possible fashion. With the pho- 
tographer instructed to shoot “action 
pictures” and the model requested to 
appear “natural and interested,” the 
photographs were taken. 

Accompanying captions and the fea- 
tures story emphasized all points ap- 
pearing in the picture; and supplement- 
ed them with delineation of minor pro- 
cesses not shown. The result was news- 








TO CLYDE MOORE—THANKS 


Mr. Clyde H. Moore, president of 
the Colonial Wool Company, on a re- 
cent visit to Washington spoke of the 
good work being done by the American 
Wool Council and said he would like 
to contribute $1,000 fo it. 

The officers of the Council are very 
appreciative of, and greatly pleased 
vith the generosity of Mr. Moore and 
the Colonial Wool Company and hope 
others will follow this example. 

Mr. Moore and his company have 
always cooperated with the growers 
and their associations. Again we thank 
them for their generous support and 
continued cooperation. 

American Wool Council, Inc. 
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If woolens are 


For storing ex- . 
? is closed tightly. 


crevices. 
forced down.” 


worthy enough to justify the job being 
redone the next week at the request of 
a metropolitan area newspaper which 
desired an exclusive for its lead article 
on the woman’s page. Since N.E.A. had 
complete right to the first set, the sec- 
ond series was done in a slightly differ- 
ent manner with a new model. 

The whole project was then declared 
finished. The Wool Council had indeed 
lifted the all-important facts of woolen 
storage out of the “household reminder 
columns” to a justifiable and adequate 
news spread that would be seen by mil- 
lions of readers throughout the Nation. 





Colorado to Have Ram Sale 


HE wool growers of Colorado be- 
lieve that if they produce bigger 
and better lambs, more and better wool, 
this much “cussed” and discussed “wool 
problem” would not be such a monster 
of a nightmare. One of the ways to 
achieve such goals is by the use of bet- 
terrams. Believing that one of the best 
mediums to use in locating and dis- 
tributing good rams is to sponser a ram 
sale, that is what they are going to do. 
At the 1946 State convention it was 
recommended that the State Associa- 
tion sponsor a State Ram Sale and that 
a committee be appointed to work out 
the plans and details. The committee 
appointed was: Ralph R. Reeve, Ham- 
ilton; Punk Hazard, Saguache; Adir 
Hotchkiss, Hotchkiss; and Angus Mc- 





“Whether your storage space for blankets, sweaters, mittens, etc., is a ply- 
wood box, an aluminum chest or a cedar chest like the one above, make sure it 


Sprinkle liberal quantities of moth crystals or balls between 
layers of clothing or blankets. 


Put moth crystals into pockets and into box 


Pack wool lightly and never fill a chest so full that the lid must be 


Intosh, Las Animas. Berry Duff, ex- 
tension sheep and wool specialist, Colo- 
rado A. & M., was appointed manager. 

Denver was selected as the site for 
holding the sale because it offers ample 
hotel accommodations, railroad and 
trucking facilities, and because it is the 
most centrally located city in the Rocky 
Mountain range sheep area. 

The committee believes that if the 
range men can be assured that the rams 
offered in this sale will be good, they 
will be willing to come in and pay a 
good price for them. All consignors 
are being informed that only good rams 
are being “invited” to this sale. “Good” 
in body, conformation and size, good 
in the amount and quality of wool they 
carry and sound and free from any 
physical defects or diseases. 

A committee will be appointed to 
carefully examine and approve every 
ram, before it will be permitted to go 
in the sale ring. Every effort will be 
expended to see that offerings will 
prove satisfactory to prospective buy- 
ers. Only through such confidence and 
satisfaction, on the part of both buyer 
and seller, can the sale expand and 
prove successful. 

The sale will be held on August 21 
and 22 in the Lamont Pavilion of the 
National Western Stock Show grounds. 
Earl Walter of Filer, Idaho, has been 
engaged to call the sale. Entries are 
now being accepted, and all breeders 
are cordially invited to make inquiry 
regarding consignments. 
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Taylor Act 
Amendments Proposed 


N answer to the question of how 

much the stockmen should pay for 
the use of Taylor grazing lands has been 
proposed by Congressman Barrett 
(Wyoming) in a bill H.R. 3429, intro- 
duced on May 13, 1947. 

By amendment of section 10 of the 
Taylor Act, H.R. 3429 proposes that 
reasonable fees be fixed on a non-profit- 
producing basis and that the moneys 
collected for use of lands controlled by 
the Taylor Act should be distributed on 
the basis that, since certain benefits ac- 
crue to the public at large from the Tay- 
lor grazing district lands, the stockmen 
should not be required to pay the en- 
tire administrative costs. Therefore, 
H.R. 3429 sets up a different distribu- 
tion of the collections. Under the pro- 
posed amendment, as we interpret it, all 
moneys received under the Act, except 
from contributions (section 9) and 
leases (section 15), would be deposited 
in the United States Treasury, and, 
when appropriated by Congress, 25 per- 
cent of such funds would be turned to 
the Secretary of the Interior for the con- 
struction, purchase, or maintenance of 
range improvements in the district 
where the funds originated, and 15 per- 
cent would be turned to the states to be 
spent as directed by the state legislature 
for the benefit of the county or counties 
in which the grazing district is located. 

Of the money received from leases 
(section 15) 50 percent would go to the 
states and 25 percent would be used by 
the Secretary of the Interior for range 
improvements when appropriated by 
Congress. 

The distribution of the money re- 
ceived from grazing districts on Indian 
lands (section 11) would not be 
changed by the proposed amendment. 
Under the law 25 percent of such mon- 
ey is spent in range improvement, 25 
percent goes to the states for public 
schools and roads, and 50 percent is de- 
posited to the credit of the Indians 
pending final disposition. 

Section 10 of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
if amended as proposed by Congress- 
man Barrett, would read as follows: 
(The language to be deleted is under- 
lined and the new wording is in italics.) 

“SECTION 10. That the Secretary 
shall establish reasonable fees on a non- 
profit-producing basis and, except as 
provided in sections 9 and 11 hereof, all 
moneys received under the authority of 
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this Act except section 15 thereof shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, 
bt 25 per centum of all moneys re- 


ceived under this Act during any fiscal 








year is hereby made available, the 
following proportions of the money re- 
ceived under this Act in any fiscal year 
except the money received under sec- 
tion 15 thereof shall be distributed as 
follows: 25 per centum, when approp- 
riated by the Congress for expenditure 
by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
construction, purchase, or maintenance 
of range improvements within the dis- 
trict in which said receipt originated; 
and 50 15 per centum of the money re- 
ceived under this Act during any fiscal 
year, except as to moneys received un- 
der section 15 shall be paid at the end 
thereof by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the State in which the grazing 
districts or the lands producing such 





moneys are situated to be expended as 
the state legislature of such State may 
prescribe for the benefit of the county 
or counties in which the grazing dis- 
tricts or the lands producing such mon- 
eys are situated: Provided, That if any 
grazing district or any leased tract is 





in more than one state or county, the 
distributive share to each from the pro- 
ceeds of said district or leased tract 
shall be proportional to its area in said 
district or leased tract. It is further 
provided that the following proportions 
of the money received under section 15 
of this Act in any fiscal year shall be 
distributed as follows: 50 per centum to 
be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the State in which the lands are 
located to be expended as the State leg- 
islature of such State may prescribe for 
the benefit of the county or counties in 
which the lands producing the moneys 
are located: Provided, That if any 
leased tract is in more than one State or 
county the distributive share to each 
from the proceeds of said leased tract 
shall be proportional to its area in said 
leased tract; 25 per centum, when ap- 
propriated by the Congress, for expend- 
iture by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the construction, purchase, or main- 
tenance of range improvements.” 





H.R. 3414 introduced by Congress- 
man Barrett (Wyoming) also on May 
12, 1947, proposes to increase the size 
of the isolated tracts of the public do- 
main which may be sold (section 14 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act; section 2357 of 








the Revised Statutes) from 760 acres 
to 1,520 acres. 





(S. 13867 and 1368, companion bills to H.R. 
3429 and 3414, were introduced in the Sep. 
ate by Senator Robertson of Wyoming on 
May 29, 1947.) 





ee, 


Wolfsohn Resigns 


GECRETARY J. A. Krug of the In. 

terior Department on May 9, 1947 
announced the resignation of Joel ] 
Wolfsohn as assistant director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, effective 
June 1, 1947. He will ecome directo; 
of the American Jewish Committee jp 
Europe. 

Senator McCarran recently told a 
Senate Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Interior Department that 
the conditions under which stockmen 
had agreed to an increase in grazing 
fees had not been met by the Depart. 
ment. One of those conditions was that 
they should be consulted before appoint. 
ment of the heads of the newly organ. 
ized Bureau of Land Management was 
made. While Mr. Fred Johnson carries 
the title of director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Senator McCarran 
declared that in reality Mr. Wolfsohn 
had been running the Bureau and that 
the stockmen’s choice to head that 
Bureau was not Mr. Wolfsohn. 

Thomas C. Havell was appointed on 
May 30 to fill the position of assistant 
director to the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. In the Department of the In- 
terior since 1899, Mr. Havell, an au- 
thority on public land laws, has held 
numerous posts in the General Land 
Office and when that office was com- 
bined with the Grazing Service into the 
Bureau of Land Management, he was 
made chief of the Branch of Adjudica- 
tion. 





CORRECTION 


In two places on page 6 of the Moy 
issue of the National Wool Grower, it 
was stated that the appropriation for 
the predatory animal and rodent cor- 
trol work of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice was set by the House of Represente- 
tives at $750,000, the same amount os 
last year. Officials of that Service in- 
form us that this statement is incorrect, 
that the $750,000 provided for this 
work in the Interior Department op- 
propriation bill as it passed the House 
is $347,000 or about 32 percent be 
low the amount approved for the cur 
rent fiscal year. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Grazing Fees and Administration Costs 


By William B. Wright, President 


American National Live Stock Association 


Every stockman using Taylor graz- 
ing district lands should read this state- 
ment which President William 8B. 
Wright of the American National Live- 
stock Association made on behalf of 
the Joint Livestock Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, which, as you know, is made 
up of representatives of cattle and 
sheepmen of the ten western public 
domain states, to a Senate Subcommit- 
tee considering appropriations for the 
Interior Department on May 12, 1947. 
It shows why some stockmen think 
funds for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, particularly for the Branch of 
Range Management, should not be in- 
creased until proper allocation is made 
of the costs of administering the lands 
involved as between the stockmen 
users and the general public to whom 
benefits accrue from the lands under 
control. 


UR appearance here is for the pur- 

pose of urging upon your committee 
a limited appropriation for the Branch 
of Range Management, under the 
Bureau of Land Management, not to ex- 
ceed that made for the fiscal year 1947, 
which appropriation was substantially 
less than previous appropriations. 

The reasons for our request are 
three-fold: 

First. There exists a plan, in the 
hands of the Department of Interior, 
and I believe on file with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, known as the 
“Nicholson Report,” which report I will 
amplify in a moment, in so far as ap- 
plied to the Branch of Range Manage- 
ment. This plan provides details sur- 
rounding the reorganization of the for- 
mer Grazing Service and a basic prin- 
ciple upon which a grazing fee can be 
established. Such principle is not only 
equitable to the range user but to the 
range resource. In addition, it is 
sound to the point of restricting con- 
stant growth and ever expanding bur- 
eau ambitions. 

Second. Any increase for the fiscal 
year 1948, over the 1947 appropriation, 
will jeopardize the prospects of work- 
ing out a long-term grazing fee struc- 
ture in accordance with the Nicholson 
Report. 


Third. During the past season the 
tange users have been able to get by 
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on a basis of the 1947appropriation, aug- 
mented by contributions from the in- 
dustry to sustain the minimum essential 
activities of the Grazing Service. While 
we neither subscribe to such practice as 
being good government nor wish to con- 
tinue the practice for long, we feel so 
strongly the necessity of clarifying this 
entire fee policy, and setting up a graz- 
ing administration management to fit 
it, that we are willing to rock along on 
a temporary basis with inadequate 
service. Operating on such a tempor- 
ary basis is at considerable risk to the 
welfare of our personal business but 
such risk is preferred to being trapped 
in a program which, from here on out, 
would be unsound, inequitable, and 
contributing to bureau growth and en- 
croachment. 


In the summer of 1946 the Secretary 
of Interior met with the National Ad- 
visory Board Council and representa- 
tives of the western livestock industry 
at Salt Lake City. The Secretary ad- 
vised them of the proposed reorganiza- 
tion plan number 3. The Secretary so- 
licited our cooperation in working out 
an equitable basis for a grazing fee and 
other basic policies in connection with 
the Grazing Service. 


Following our meeting with the Sec- 
retary we were advised that he had 
selected Mr. Rex Nicholson to make a 
study of the entire situation and sub- 
mit his recommendation to the Secre- 
tary. During the next several weeks 
we met with Mr. Nicholson on numer- 
ous occasions during which we worked 
out, in cooperation with him an ad- 
justment of the various points of view. 
Finally we came to a mutually accept- 
able plan for a long-term fee structure 
as well as a streamlined grazing ad- 
ministration. 


It was our understanding that this 
plan was acceptable and agreeable to 
the Secretary. The Secretary and Mr. 
Nicholson were in frequent contact 
with each other by telephone and in 
person during the period of our con- 
ferences. Several adjustments were 
worked out and approved, only after 
Mr. Nicholson had had the opportunity 
to confer with the Secretary. We were 
assured the plan was acceptable to the 
Secretary, and our final meeting of 


minds was predicated upon such as- 
surances. 

Now as to the Nicholson Report. 

An administrative organizational 
structure was worked out in coopera- 
tion with the various Grazing Advisory 
Boards and the total cost determined. 
It was then determined that a division 
of the cost should be made between 
those costs chargeable to range user 
benefits and those costs chargeable to 
general public benefits. This division 
was estimated on the basis of 75 percent 
to user benefits and 25 percent to public 
benefits. On such breakdown it was 
estimated that a base fee of 6 cents per 
animal unit month would fully meet the 
user’s share of the administrative cost. 
The idea that the 6-cent fee would meet 
the user’s share was predicated upon 
the proposition that the Taylor Grazing 
Act would be amended to cut the pres- 
ent 50 percent fund provision by one- 
half; also to eliminate the 25 percent 
fund provision. 

It was then agreed that in order to 
provide the Department with funds for 
handling range improvements 2 cents 
should be added to the 6-cent base ad- 
ministration cost fee, making the total 
fee 8 cents per animal unit month. 

With each detail of this plan carried 
out, we feel strongly that it promises 
a practical and just basis for a lasting 
solution of this controversial fee ques- 
tion, in fairness to the public interests 
as well as the users. 

Our recommendation that the 1948 
appropriation be not increased over 
that for 1947 is based on the fear, which 
we thing justified, that the Department 
will take advantage of the situation to 
again expand its activities without 
working out the details of the Nichol- 
son Plan. Our fears are based on the 
following actions taken by the Depart- 
ment and not in accord with the Nichol- 
son Report, nor in keeping with assur- 
ances made to us. 

The 75 and 25 percent division as be- 
tween user and public benefits upon 
which the 6-cent base administrative 
cost fee was estimated was to be fol- 
lowed by an actual determination of an 
equitable division by the B.A.E. (Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics). 

The fee was not to be raised until 
the B.A.E. study had been made. Not 
waiting for this study, however, the fee 
was raised as of May 1, 1947, to the full 
8 cents. The B.A.E. study, when later 
completed, fixed the proper division at 
70 and 30 percent rather than at the 
estimated 75 and 25 percent. As a re- 
sult, the Department’s premature action 
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has saddled the industry with a higher 
fee than justified. We were assured 
the fee would not be raised until the 
50 and 25 percent provisions of the act 
were amended. These amendments 
have not been made. 

Further, we were assured that the 
funds to be appropriated to meet the 
administrative costs were to be allo- 
cated so that 5.74 percent would be 
available at the national level, 25.71 
percent at the regional level, and 68.55 
percent at the district level. This was 
to assure an allocation under which 
adequate funds would be available at 
the district level, as opposed to a top 
heavy administrative organization. 

The request under the budget esti- 
mate would indicate that the distribu- 
tion of appropriation funds follows fair- 
ly closely the recommendations of the 
Nicholson Report. In the distribution 
as allowed by the House, however, De- 
partmental salaries and expenses 
amount to 83 percent of the budget esti- 


mate, while only 35 percent has been 
allowed in salaries and expenses for the 


field. 


We have seen no indication that the 
Department attempted to maintain the 
recommended percentage distribution 
of funds appropriated in the allowed 
bill. The only affirmative action clear- 
ly evident as being taken by the De- 
partment so far has been to take advan- 
tage of the situation by ordering into 
effect the full 8 cent fee. 


In conclusion, we wish to emphasize 
that when the details have been worked 
out definitely allocating the funds to as- 
sure the necessary field service re- 
quired and provided for in the Nichol- 
son Report, as applied to the 1948 fiscal 
year, an appropriation sufficient to car- 
ry on these functions, and consistent 
with the fees paid by permittees, would 
be constructive. Possibly this could be 
accomplished by a deficiency approp- 
riation. 








Forest Grazing Reductions; Policies 


Under the head of “The Range Re- 
source,” Lyle F. Watts, chief of the 
United States Forest Service, made the 
following statement before the House 
Sub-Committee on Public Lands in 
Washington, D. C., on May 12, 1947. It 
is expected that stockmen will tell the 
committee their side of the story at 
hearings in the West sometime this 
summer. 


OME grazing of livestock (cattle, 

sheep, or horses) is allowed on near- 
ly every national forest, but it is ‘in the 
West that this resource and its use as- 
sumes major proportions. The discus- 
sion which follows relates mainly to the 
West. Grazing use began on most na- 
tional forests before they were estab- 
lished and has been accorded an im- 
portant place ever since. It is allowed 
under permit on payment of established 
fees. Most permits run for 10 years. 
National forest ranges now support 
about 10 million head of livestock of 
which 1,290,000 cattle and horses (most- 
ly cattle) and 3,896,000 sheep are under 
paid permit. The balance are mostly 
calves and lambs. There are 22,656 
paid permits and 7,685 free permits, the 
latter for small numbers of milk cows 
or horses needed for domestic purposes. 
The average paid C & H permit in the 
western forests is for 69 head; that for 
sheep 1044 head. 
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The Forest Service consults with 
over 800 local advisory boards repre- 
senting permittees in fixing policies and 
programs and carrying on range admin- 
istration. 

The national forest range is mostly 
high summer range and complements 
the lower spring-fall ranges and the 
home ranches which provide for the 
stock the rest of the year. Some ranges 
in the Southwest are year long. While 
about 20 percent of the non-dairy stock 
in the Western States graze on the na- 
tional forests the proportion of stock 
feeding days derived from these ranges 
is only 5% percent of the feed for the 
livestock in the West. 


As with timber, the policy is to man- 
age the ranges on a sustained yield bas- 
is, adjusting the stocking to grazing 
capacity. Unfortunately, many ranges 
are still overstocked, due to a variety 
of causes, and despite substantial reduc- 
tions made over a long period. During 
World War I in response to pressure to 
help produce more meat, the Forest 
Service allowed more livestock to graze 
than the ranges could continue to sup- 
port. Mindful of the effect on the per- 
mittees’ income, the Forest Service 
moved slowly in reducing permitted 
numbers toward what it was thought 
the range could carry. Asa result re- 
ductions in livestock numbers did not 








offset the cumulative effect of 
grazing on many ranges. 


About half of the 10,000 range al. 
lotments require further adjustments, 
They range all the way from minor 
changes in methods of management to 
heavy reductions in numbers of live. 
stock, and in a few cases, total closure 
to grazing use. 


ver- 


Before reductions are made, it is the 
policy to discuss the matter with the 
permittee, afford him a chance to ride 
the range with the forest officer, and, 
if the cut is heavy, to spread it over sey- 
eral. years. 

Many reductions are made by agree- 
ment with permittees who recognize 
the need. However, there is consider- 
able opposition to the program and the 
outcry is unfortunately not always off- 
set by public expression of those who 
have voluntarily accepted adjustment, 

Reliance is not placed on reductions 
alone to relieve overgrazed ranges. Em- 
ployed also is better management of the 
stock on the range, more range im- 
provements to facilitate management 
(fences, water developments, etc.), re- 
seeding and reduction of rodent damage 
and poisonous weeds which prevent full 
use of some ranges. The total govern- 
ment investment in range improve- 
ments on the national forest, mostly in 
the last 15 years, is estimated at $14- 
850,000. 


Fees for grazing use are based ona 
comparison of the value of national 
forest ranges with what stockmen pay 
for private and other publicly owned 
ranges, but with liberal discounts 
which bring the national forest fees 
well below those paid for other com- 
parable ranges. Fees are adjusted each 
year according to the market price of 
livestock the preceding year in eleven 
selected western markets. 


For the 1947 season, the average 
monthly fee per head for cattle is 31 
cents, for sheep 7% cents. This, of 
course, varies between ranges in dif- 
ferent parts of the national forest terri 
tory, depending on the variation in the 
base fee which rests on the comparison 
recited above. 


The base fee was established in 
1931. Since then certain maladjust- 
ments have become apparent, and it is 
planned to make a restudy of the fee 
structure. The stockmen will be fully 
consulted in this undertaking, as Ww 
done when the present basis was estab- 
lished. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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In the earlier years, the Forest Serv- 
ice policies brought about a substantial 
amount of redistribution of the grazing 
privilege so as to accommodate new 
applicants or increase the permits of 
those who were permitted numbers too 
small to make anything like a stable en- 
terprise. In the interest of stability of 
established enterprise, this policy has 
been modified so that for many years 
there has been very little redistribution, 
and none whatever is contemplated 
during the current 10-year permit pe- 
riods which began in 1946, except such 
as may be possible through limited re- 
ductions in permits when an outfit sells 
out and the preference is transferred to 
a successor. 





Reductions 

T the Washington hearing W. L. Dut- 

ton, chief of the Division of Range 
Management, told the House Subcom- 
mittee that the reductions to be made 
in 1947 in the number of cattle and 
sheep to be grazed on the national for- 
est under preference permit in 1946 
were estimated as set up in the follow- 
ing table: 


In presenting the above information 
Mr. Dutton explained that it did not 
show reductions in use brought about 
by changes in the length of the grazing 
season. If the estimated reductions in- 
cident to changes in grazing season 
were included, he said, and the whole 
computed in stock months instead of 
numbers of animals, the above totals 
would then be: 

For cattle in all western regions, the 
1947 estimated reduction—82,482 stock 
months or 1.3 percent of the 1946 pref- 
erence of 6,377,182 stock months. For 
sheep the 1947 estimated reduction— 
190,255 stock months, or 1.6 percent of 
the 1946 preference of 11,790,677 stock 
months. 


Of the 15,451 preference cattle per- 
mittees in 1946 only 7.3 percent are af- 
fected by the 1947 program and of the 
3,346 sheep permittees in 1946 only 
12.1 percent are affected, Mr. Dutton 
said. 

Information on estimated reductions 
on temporary permits was not available 
at the time of the hearing, but is to be 
given the House Subcommittee later 
on. 


























Cattle a Sheep ro 
Region 1946 Plantoreduce, 1947 1946 Plan toreduce, ; (1947 
Preference Number % Preference Number % 
1 104,365 342 3 294,878 3,147 11 
2 281,955 2,743 1.0 1,006,313 29,282 2.9 
3 234,844 1,449 6 263,656 4,840 1.8 
4 358,805 2,763 8 1,923,669 10,823 6 
= 96,664 1,047 i 99,513 2,292 2.3 
6 79,377 197 2 344,856 450 3 
Totals | 1,156,010 8541 + #7 3,932,885 50,834 1.3 








B.A.1. Research Report 


HE following items are taken from 
the Report of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for 1946: 
Parasite and Disease-Control Meas- 
ures: Further study of methods of con- 
trolling sheep ticks showed that a mix- 
ture of DDT and xylol, with a soluble 
petroleum oil as an emulsifier, used as 
adip was very effective against these 
parasites. Although some live ticks 
were found 51 days after dipping, there 
were none after 170 days, indicating the 
effectiveness of the drug mixture for a 
long period after the treatment. 
Hormones Used to Stimulate Produc- 
tion of Earlier Lambs: Efforts to pro- 
duce normal breeding reactions in ewes 
at any season of the year are under way 
at Beltsville, Maryland, with estrogenic 
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hormones. The most efficient dosage 
and combinations of hormones are ob- 
jects sought at this stage of this experi- 
ment. Twenty ewes were spayed and 
tested for the relative effects of the hor- 
mones with which they were injected. 
Emphasis has been placed principally 
on determining whether a more normal 
breeding response can be obtained by 
priming the ewes with 0.05 mg. to 0.10 
mg. of estradiol benzoate and by follow- 
ing this with injections of progesterone. 
Results thus far indicate that progeste- 
rone shortens the duration of the breed- 
ing response which has been produced 
by the estradiol benzoate.There appears 
to be a seasonal difference in the reac- 
tion of spayed ewes to these hormones. 
This is indicated by the fact that higher 


MORE ABOUT U. P.’S FAST FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


Pending completion of the recondi- 
tioning of 300 stock cars with steel 
wheels and Timken roller bearings for 
its fast non-stop between Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles, the Union Pa- 
cific inaugurated on March 21, a 
steam operated train schedule with 
morning departures from both Ogden 
and Salt Lake City which would arrive 
in Los Angeles the following afternoon, 
eliminating a feed stop at Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Union Pacific schedules from 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Nebraska into Ogden and Salt 
Lake City have been co-ordinated with 
the new service. The outcome of this 
new type of freight service for livestock 
will be watched with much interest, 
particularly in connection with its ex- 
pansion to other parts of the Union 
Pacific system and to other railroads. 








dosage levels are required to produce 
the complete mating reaction during the 
late spring and summer months. The 
object of this hormone research is pro- 
duction of lambs in seasons earlier than 
the usual time of year for lambing. This 
requires several steps in the investiga- 
tion but the work thus far is funda- 
mental to an understanding of the way 
in which the hormones reacted on ewes. 
A similar investigation is being con- 
ducted with goats to stimulate winter 
milk production. 

Studies of Stock Poisoning: Feeding 
tests of a recently introduced plant 
(Halogeton glomeratus) caused death 
of animals when 1.5 percent of the body 
weight of the green plant was fed. 
Alfalfa hay was found to have consider- 
able protective value when given ani- 
mals eating the plant. In the South- 
west, tansy mustard is fairly good for- 
age except in the flowering state, when 
it is poisonous. When fed dry it was 
found to cause no losses. 


Tests with 2, 4-d (2-4-dichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid), the new weed killer, 
have shown that forage sprayed with 
this substance is still palatable for ani- 
mals and without toxic effects. The 
fatal dose of 2, 4-d for sheep was found 
to be 50 times the amount a sheep 
would consume in a day while grazing 
sprayed forage. The results thus far 
obtained on the destruction of poison- 
ous plants by 2, 4-d indicate the growth 
stage of plants to be a factor of import- 
ance. The work is being continued. 
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Bluestem Wheatgrass 
Improves Range Forage 


By Joseph H. Robertson, 
Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah 


LUESTEM, also called western 
wheatgrass, is one of the small num- 
ber of valuable sod grasses found grow- 
ing intermingled with the native range 
bunch grasses of the West. Its ability to 


propagate and spread without seed is a 


real advantage because of the uncer- 
tainties of seed production and seedling 
establishment under dry climates. Be- 


cause of the forage value of this sod % 
grass, care should be used not to de- © 


stroy it in seeding operations. It is not 
killed out by either shallow plowing or 
burning. 

A high percentage of failures have 
resulted from seeding bluestem. Many 
of these failures are directly attribut- 
able to the retarded establishment of 
young stands. Some of the failures ap- 
pear to be due to use of seed of unac- 
climated strains. Even so, this is a 
worthwhile species if sites are selected 
for seeding where bluestem is best 
adapted. Such sites are on heavy soils 
where the precipitation during the June 
1 to September 1 period is not less than 
4 inches. This species occurs naturally 
on lighter soils, but artificial establish- 
ment is difficult on sandy ground. 

Bluestem is moderately tolerant to 
soil alkali and will survive more flood- 
ing than will most range grasses. It will 
grow at higher summer temperatures 
than will crested wheatgrass, but is not 
ready for grazing as early in the spring. 
This grass does not invade vigorous 
sagebrush, nor does it spread aggress- 
ively into cheatgrass, but once a good 
stand is established it will keep out 
these species if moderately grazed. 
Such competition as provided by brush 
and cheatgrass should be eliminated, or 
largely reduced prior to seeding. De- 
spite the openness of its sod under dry 
conditions, bluestem is nearly 100 per- 
cent effective in keeping out competing 
species. This open appearance should 
not be interpreted as a sign of low yield, 
for the herbage is remarkably heavy 
when cured, and compares well with 
other species on similar sites. 

Early spring, or late fall planting one- 
half to 1 inch deep in a clean, firm seed- 
bed gives best opportunity for success. 
Generally, seeding in a mixture with 
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Bluestem wheatgrass 


crested wheatgrass in proportion of 4 
pounds of crested wheatgrass per acre 
and 3 pounds of bluestem is recom- 
mended when drilling. Double amounts 
should be used when _ broadcasting 
ahead of the harrow or disk. 

A few well-scattered seedlings of 
bluestem will often expand into a satis- 
factory stand. For example, diameters 
were measured of two dozen plants that 
were widely spaced seedlings in 1937. 
Expressed in inches these were 10 in 
1940, 17 in 1941, and 41 in 1942. 

The seed crop, generally light, is first 
produced the second to fourth year, de- 
pending upon available moisture. New 
plants are difficult to establish because 
of the retarded germination and slow 
development of seedlings. Drought 
often overcomes young seedlings before 
they are firmly established. For good 
and uniform establishment at least a 
month of favorable moisture is needed 
after emergence. 

The bluish, stiff leaves are more pal- 
atable than they appear. Because the 
leaf bases remain green, bluestem is re- 
garded highly for late fall and winter 
grazing. One experiment showed blue- 
stem to rank in palatability below crest- 
ed wheatgrass for spring grazing. On 
sites where it is adapted few grasses 
equal the ability of bluestem to endure 
heavy use. However, it is most pro- 
ductive under a program of moderate 
use. 

Preliminary trials show that there is 
a wide variation between geographical 





. tive as others. 





selections of bluestem. In a heavy clay 
soil, in the mountain brush zone, some 
selections were three times as produc. 
It was observed that 
some selections also started more rap. 
idly and spread more aggressively than 
others. No doubt selection and breed. 
ing in the future will do much to insure 
successful establishment as well as to 
provide more productive strains. 





Shearing Tallies 


NE hears some tall tales about 

shearing tallies these days when 
the wooly harvest is being clipped for 
the annual wool dividend, according to 
Robert H. Burns, head of the Wool De. 
partment of the University of Wyom. 
ing. 

A recent news item from Australia 
states that Ted Dean, a husky old gen- 
tleman, made a world’s record shearing 
tally back in 1908 with 315 head of 
heavy fleeced sheep. Mr. Dean, accord- 
ing to a recent news item, celebrated 
his 65th birthday in 1945 by shearing 
225 sheep in a day. 

Some of the best shearing tallies have 
come out of New Zealand with records 
from 406 to 433 by machine in a day 
and 321 by the blades. These sheep are 
coarser wooled and easier shearing than 
those of Australia where the machine 
record has been around 300 per day. 

Coming back to Wyoming, Speedball 
Larson was a synonym of fast blade 
shearing and in 1928 a shearing contest 
on a side bet was held at Rawlins with 
Speedball besting the best Mexican 
shearer by 569 sheep during a 17-day 
contest and shearing one to 66 more 
sheep than his opponent. Mr. Burns 
was a spectator at this contest and re 
ports that Speedball sheared his sheep 
with from 200 to 230 “snips” while his 
Mexican opponent took from 300 to 34 
“snips.” 

One of the fastest shearing crews with 
the “blades” performed at the Four 
Mile Pen near Baggs, Wyoming, and in 
1942 they claimed a record as a crew, 
shearing an average of 155 sheep per 
man for the 24 men in the crew. The 
high man sheared 206 sheep apiece, and 
the low tally was 122. In 1944 Mr. Burns 
kept a count of the number of “snips” 
that these same two high men used in 
shearing a sheep and found that they 
cleared off the fleece with just around 
200 “snips,” with a range of from 197 
to 225. Other shearers not so exper" 
with the blades took from 300 to 37 
“snips.” (Can you beat these records’) 
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The Wool Market 


Sx weeks or more have passed since 

the Government purchase program 
ended (April 15), and while Congres- 
sional direction to renew the program 
has been delayed by opposition from 
the wool trade and political complica- 
tions, the wool growers are shearing or 
have sheared their sheep and are stor- 
ing their wool either at home or in the 
warehouses of the firms handling their 
clips. Only small lots have been pur- 
chased outright. In Texas direct pur- 
chases of small lots have been reported 
made at around 35 to 38 cents. 

At the wool marketing centers, un- 
certainty and confusion also continues 
to retard activity. However, during 
the last week of May, according to the 
Weekly Review of the Boston Wool 
Market by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, considerable inter- 
est was indicated in domestic Fine and 
Half Blood Territory and Fleece wools, 
and a sizable quantity reported sold. 
“There were more inquiries,” the re- 
port states, “than in past weeks con- 
cerning various types of combing and 
woolen wools. Some mill inventories 
on Fine worsted wools have been re- 
duced to the extent where replacement 
becomes necessary. Prices on Fine and 
Half Blood domestic wools were much 
cheaper in comparison with foreign 
wools; therefore more interest was 
shown by mills. 

Exports of some foreign wool held in 
this country have also relieved the 
present situation somewhat. 


Signs of renewed interest in woolens 
were in evidence during the month and 
improvement in that part of the indus- 
try, which has been in the dumps for 
some months past, is expected. A drop 
in the number of wage earners in the 
wool manufacturing industry from 
164,400 in December, 1946, to 160,000 in 
March is charged to reduced operations 
in woolen mills. 

Business in men’s wear cloths con- 
tinues to lead all other types of manu- 
facture. It was up 12 percent from the 
end of 1946 to the close of March, ac- 
cording to statistics released by the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers. Production of women’s wear 
cloths receded during the first three 
months of this year to a point 20 per- 
cent below that for the last half of 1946. 

The market in wool tops went off 
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slightly during the month, indicating 
an end of the “squeeze” in tops, and this 
resulted in what trade papers refer to 
as a “sentimental disturbance” on the 
worsted types of wool. No great weak- 
ening in tops, however, is expected. 
The consumption of apparel wools 
during the first two months of 1947 
totaled 106,600,000 scoured pounds of 
wool. Although this amount was 5 per- 
cent under consumption for the same 


period in 1945, it exceeded that of any 
other year in the same two months. Do- 
mestic wools comprised 30 percent of 
the wool used. While the high rate of 
foreign wool consumption continued 
during January and February, the 
quantity used was about 15 percent 
under that for the same period in 1946. 

During March this year consumption 
was on the average basis of 15,000,000 
pounds per week, or about 3 percent 
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below the 15% million average in Feb- 
ruary, and one percent below that of 
March 1946. Most of the decrease is re- 
ported to be in the class of wool used 
in the woolen industry. 


Value of Australian Clip 


J. F. Murphy, chairman of the Au- 
stralian Wool Realization Committee 
and director of the Joint Organization, 
has recently declared that the total val- 
ue of combined Australian wool stocks 
and wool clip for the year ending June 
1, 1947, will run around 90 million 
pounds, Australian currency, or ap- 
proximately $290,750,000 at current ex- 
change rates. By the end of the cur- 
rent wool year the Australian stockpile 
will have been reduced 50 percent. The 
carryover as of June, 1947, is estimated 
at 3,107,000 bales or about 932,100,000 
pounds, which is said to be made up 
largely of low grade wools and prac- 
tically no Fine wools. 

So successful have been the con- 
trolled sales in that country, considera- 
tion is now being given to making the 
plan a permanent one, or to advocating 
the establishment of an International 
Commodity Arrangement, similar to 


the Empire Plan, in which other wool 
exporting and importing countries 
would be asked to participate. 


Cordova Wool Decision 


Judge Elizah B. Prettyman of the 
United States Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia, upheld on May 
5th the position taken by the United 
States District Court in the Cordova 
wool case. In other words, he refused 
to grant the request of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, the Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association, and thir- 
ty individual manufacturers and _ pro- 
cessors of Cordova wools (Mestiza, 50’s 
and 56’s) to restrain the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Commissioner of 
Customs, and their agents from increas- 
ing the duties on these wools not finer 
than 44’s from 13 to 34 cents a clean 
pound. The court in each instance held 
that disputes relating to duties on im- 
ports should be handled by the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

An appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court will be made, according to 
Michael M. Kerney, attorney for the 
wool trade’s interests in the case. 





Draper Top Company Reorganized 

The formation of the James B. Draper 
Top Company for the manufacture of 
wool and mohair top, has been made 
known by James B. Draper, former 
president of the Draper Top Company, 
Charles D. Draper is vice president and 
Charles C. Abernathy, treasurer of the 
new company. 





New Era In Domestic 


Wool Marketing 


NOTHER milestone in the market. 
ing of domestic wools was reached 
in Hooper, Washington, this spring 
when Jim Richardson, well-known 
sheepman of the Northwest and pro- 
ducer of one of the outstanding Med- 
ium Fine clips in the Nation, sold his 
1947 clip to the Pendleton Woolen Mills 
on the results of a commercial core test, 
Wool growing proponents of the core 
test have, for some time, been looking 
forward to the day when our domestic 
wools would be sold on a standard yield, 
revealed by a core test. 
The core testing of this clip of wool 





ANOTHER STEP FORWARD 
IN WOOL MARKETING! 


For the first time in history 
a domestic wool clip sold 


TON, APRIL 12, 1947. 


SAMPLING JIM RICHARDSON 
CLIP AT HOOPER, WASHING- 





The grower: Jim Richardson, Hooper, 
Washington. The buyer: Mr. M. D. 
Fell of Pendleton Woolen Mills. The 
agreement: “Shrinkage to be deter- 
mined by the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., using the nearest 1/10 
of 1% from the CORE TEST report. 
The wool had been competently 
graded at the shearing corral, none of 
the broken locks and tags were sacked 
with the fleece wool. Shrinkage of each 
grade was determined by the CORE 


directly from grower to mill 
on the basis of 


CORE TEST YIELD! 





TEST as a basis for figuring the grease 
prices. 

This marks a tremendous step for- 
ward in the marketing of wool... 
the introduction of what we believe to 
be a general trend toward wool sold 
with a guaranteed yield based on a 
Core Test report. 

Pendleton Woolen Mills selected 
the United States Testing Company, 
Inc., because of their long experience 
with this organization in textile test- 
ing, and their trust in its reliability 
and impartiality 
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was held in the form of a demonstra- 
tion, which was attended by some 25 
persons, including both wool growers 
and representatives from the animal 
husbandry departments of Washington 
State College and the University of 
Idaho. The purpose of the demonstra- 
tion was to acquaint both growers and 
college representatives in the method 
and procedure of taking core samples. 
The demonstration was sponsored by 
Jim Richardson and J. M. McGregor 
of Hooper, Washington, and the United 
States Testing Company, Inc. Berry 
Duff, the sheep and wool specialist from 
Colorado A. & M. College, supervised 
the demonstration and the taking of the 
core samples. 


The Richardson clip is one that is 
well known in wool circles as being 
very uniform and of excellent quality. 
The clip was graded at the shearing 
pens by Mike Joyce, well-known grad- 
er from Portland, Oregon. All tags and 
excessive sweat locks were removed at 
the time of grading, which resulted in a 
very uniform line of wool. Approxi- 
mately 45 percent of the clip went as 
Fine wool and about the same, Half 
Blood. The remaining was Three- 
eighths. Core samples were drawn on 
a representative number of bags from 
both the Fine and Half Blood lines of 
both ewes and yearlings. The samples 
were then forwarded to the testing 
company laboratory at Boston where 
they were processed. Mr. Melvin Fell, 
who represented the Pendleton Mills, 
and Mr. Richardson agreed upon a 
clean price for the wool, and other 
terms of the sale. The grease price on 
which payment was made was to be de- 
termined by the laboratory results of 
the core test taken to the nearest 1/10 
percent. 


It is believed that this sale will mark 
the beginning of a new era in domestic 
wool marketing. When all wool test- 
ing laboratories can get together on a 
standard method for processing their 
samples as recommended and approved 
by the A.S.M.* the development and 
general acceptance of the core test will 
be greatly accelerated. Testing results 
will prove themselves comparable and 
repeatable. Other mills and wool buy- 
ers will then begin to have more confi- 
dence in the core test, and in turn, will 
be more willing to accept the results of 
the test. 


Berry N. Duff 


*American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials 
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American Hampshire Directors 


at Dubois, Idaho 


HE semi-annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association was held 
May 15 and 16 at the U. S. Sheep Ex- 
periment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 

Highly pleased with the work at the 
station, the Hampshire men were par- 
ticularly impressed with two conclus- 
ions resulting from their work; namely, 
that breeding stock with an excessive 
amount of wool covering on the face to 
the extent of causing wool blindness, 
are not as economical producers of meat 
as those free from wool blindness, (ex- 
perimental work shows that breeding 
stock free from wool blindness pro- 
duced nine pounds more lamb per ewe 
per year than wool blinded sheep of the 
same breed) and that larger ewes of 
the same breed produce approximately 
fifteen pounds more lamb per year than 
smaller ewes. 

While the experimental work at Du- 
bois, Idaho, has not been conducted in 
the breeding of Hampshires, the direc- 
tors of the Hampshire Association de- 
clare it is sound and reasonable to as- 
sume what has been done in improving 
the lamb production of the white-faced 
breeds would be equally true if the 


same course were followed in breeding 
the black-faced sheep. The Hampshire 
board expressed a willingness to lend 
its support to a program of enlarging 
the experimental projects at the sta- 
tion to cover black-faced breeds. 
Results of the work of the experiment 
station will be studied by a type com- 
mittee of the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association as a basis for making 
future recommendations for type 
changes in the Hampshire breed. 





REMEMBER THE WOOL SHOWS 


Some super wool shows are in the 
making. As announced elsewhere in 
this issue, the Pacific International is 
renewing its adult wool show this year, 
and of course the National Western 
Wool Show, which is held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Western Stock 
Show in Denver and is sponsored by the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
will be a big event at the opening of 
1948. 

Select the sheep with the best fleeces 
and then have them shorn separately 
and the fleeces properly packed for 
exhibition. Having your wool examined 
by experts is of great value to you. 
These wool shows must have your sup- 
port in order to give you the best serv- 
ice in this respect. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 





























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


| Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Auxiliary Work 


Utah Sponsors Fashion Show 


New Summer and Fall Woolen 
Fabrics Preview 


"THROUGH the efforts of Mrs. Marvel 
Murdock, president, Utah Auxil- 
iary to the Wool Grower Association, 
and with the cooperation of the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat and Miss 
Helen Harper, their promotion direc- 
tor, a dramatic preview of exclusive 
fashion fabrics for fall was shown re- 
cently in connection with the three-day 
(May 19-21) annual convention of the 
Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs, at 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


A new and clever method of present- 
ing fashion ensembles through the com- 
bined use of fabrics and sketches rated 
high audience interest. The exhibit 
consisted of actual fabrics in the latest 
colors, weights and weaves as well as 
stripings and checks. These were 
shown in huge plastic displays. Numer- 
ous sketches, ranging from _ sports 
clothes to evening gowns, were super- 
imposed over the fabric background 
with additional suggested fabrics to 
complete the suit and dress ensembles. 
Among the latest shades shown were 
Black Tulip, Tree Taupe, Celadon Blue, 
Del Sarto Red and Iodine. 


New materials included broadcloth, 
which is once again returning to the 
fashion field, in dress weights and coat- 
ings. Other materials included three- 
ounce printed wool and handsome wool 
faille sheers for fall. Printed doeskin 
flannel, absolutely new in the fashion 
world, was also exhibited. 


Four maquettes, presenting a three- 
dimensional view of bedroom, living 
room and dining rom, showed the use 
of wool at the window. Suggested 
treatments were both practical and eye- 
catching. 


A highlight of the presentation was 
an eight-minute movie in full color, en- 
titled “Wool the Versatile,’ showing 
everything from pedal pushers to wed- 
ding gowns made from McCall patterns. 
Visitors were given a program of pat- 
tern numbers and descriptions so that 
they could make note of any particular 
styles that caught their fancy. Materials 
shown will be available in piece goods 
departments. 
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Around six hundred people visited 
the exhibit in the Gold Room of the 
Hotel Utah. Included in those who saw 
and admired were buyers, professional 
seamstresses, housewives, students, 
managers of piece goods departments, 
and women from many other walks of 
life who were attending the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs meetings. 

Another interesting feature in con- 
nection with the exhibit was a display 
of contest winning garments from Utah 
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At the “Fashion Fabrics in Wool” display, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 19-21. 
promotion director for the International Wool Secretariat, (left); Mrs. Sterling M. Ercanbrack, president 
of the Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Delbert Chipman, president of the National Auxiliary, 
and Mrs. J. T. Murdock, president of the Utah Auxiliary, which sponsored the exhibit, acclaim the beauty 
of Metalline Sheer for wedding gowns, formal blouses and dresses. Composed of 68 percent wool, 12 
percent rabbit hair, and 20 percent aluminum thread, this Cohama fabric weighs 6% ounces per yard. 


schools. The winning entries which 
drew many an admiring glance, were: 
A lovely pale green wool sport dress 
with brown woolen accessories made by 
Norma Jean Christiansen of Mayfield; 
a lovely light-weight plaid dress made 
by Marilyn Boyington, Manti; a blue 
box coat made by Ethel Peterson of 
Manti, who is attending Snow College; 
a light blue tailored coat by Barbara 
Gibson, Midway; a blue shortie coat by 
Janet Bukler of Elder; and Miss 
Jacqueline Joyce Christensen’s lovely 
bright blue suit. Honorable mention 
went to Erma Whiting for her suit of 
light blue and to Beva Provost for her 








grey-striped suit. Another winner was 
LaRae Bradshaw of Cedar City for her 
three-piece suit of brown and white 
wool. All these girls were awarded 
woolen material for a garment by the 
Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary mem- 
bers. 

At the close of the exhibit at the Ho- 
tel Utah, it was placed in the Home 
Economics Department of the Univer- 
sity of Utah where hundreds of stu- 
dents studied it during the next week, 





Miss Helen Harper, 


Wyoming 4-H Winner 


A piece of virgin wool crepe for her 

4-H wardrobe project this year has 
been awarded Miss Dorcas Medow, 
member and co-leader of the Western 
Star 4-H Club in Missouri Valley, by 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. The award was made in recogni- 
tion of Miss Medow’s accomplishments 
in 4-H sewing club work last year. 


The dress she makes this year will be 
entered in the fair and also placed on 
exhibit at the wool growers’ association 
meeting this fall. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRWOMEN 


Mrs. Delbert Chipman of American 
Fork, Utah, president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers, has announced the heads of vari- 
ous committees for that organization. 
With the officers they are as follows: 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 317 E. Main, 
American Fork, Utah, president. 

Mrs. Dan Hughes, Box 258, Mont- 
rose, Colorado, Ist Vice President. 

Mrs. Merle Drake, Challis, Idaho, 
2nd Vice President. 

Mrs. V. F. Houston, 167 W. Main, 
American Fork, Utah, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

Mrs. E. Ross Buckwalter, 61 N. 2nd 
West, American Fork, Utah, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, 1835 Yalecrest 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

Mrs. Nina Lung, 206 N. Naches, 
Yakima, Washington, Historian. 

Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Parliamentarian. 

Mrs. W. A. Roberts, 103 So. 11th 
Avenue, Yakima, Washington, Exten- 
sion Committee. 

Mrs. A. S. Boyd, Baker, Oregon, 
Promotion and Education Committee. 

Mrs. H. F. Roberts, 316 So. 9th Ave- 
nue, Yakima, Washington, Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mrs. Dan Hughes, Revision Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Merle Drake, Credentials Com- 
mittee. 


Texas Work and Plans 


meeting of the Auxiliary of the 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation was held in the Riverside Ter- 
race of the Blue Bonnet Hotel in Kerr- 
villee March 21, with Mrs. Aubrey 
Baugh, Marfa, president, in charge of 
the meeting. 

The main speaker on the program 
was Mrs. W. F. McNulty of Stockton, 
Kansas, who gave a demonstration of 
spinning wool and mohair fleeces and 
showed the women of the Auxiliary 
and their guests a unique collection of 
weaving from all over the world. Mrs. 
McNulty is in charge of a seminar held 
four times weekly at the Witte Museum 
in San Antonio and it was through the 
efforts of Mrs. E. V. DePew that the 
women were privileged to hear the 
most interesting discussion and view 
the excellent exhibit presented by Mrs. 
McNulty. 
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nterested in 
CHICKE Ns? 


You Get we are —and in everything 
else connected with farms, because 
we’ve got a big job to do in the rural 
communities we serve. 


The job is going well. We’re adding 
better than 1,000 rural telephones a 
month. However, catching up with ac- 
cumulated orders for rural telephone 
service means that a lot more wire 
must be strung—often new buildings 
must be built and central office equip- 
ment installed. 


There’s still a short supply of such 
things as lead, copper, cotton yarn and 
steel. But we know how much the tele- 
phone means to farm families, and 
we’re getting those telephones in just 
as fast as we can. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Various methods of finger weaving 
were explained and various fleeces, 
some washed and some in the grease, 
were exhibited; also hand woven towels 
















THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


PERFECT 
EAR TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 






















from flax sent from England and Scot- 


_land; and yarn from the Shetland Is- 


lands and from Australia were com- 
pared with the Texas wools. The Texas 
wool was said to be favored. 

Rugs and blankets made of a com- 
bination of wool and mohair were of 
especial interest to the women. 

Mrs. Baugh announced that Mrs. 
Alan Baker was to give instructions in 
weaving two hours a day, twice a week; 











long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas Ci 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON 


and ARTHUR HILL 








KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS 
BY NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, PRESIDENT 


SOLD NATIONALLY BY PROMINENT DEALERS 











Wherever cowboy boots are 
worn NOCONA BOOTS 
are known for their hand- 
some styles, easy comfort, 
and excellent quality. Illus- 
trated is another Nocona 
“first.” NOCONA—always 
leading. 
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that Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., chairman of 
the committee, and Mmes W. G. Ward, 
Dean Hopf, Dale Priour, DePew of San 
Antonio and Louis Strohacker will 
work with Mrs. Baker. 

An important Texas auxiliary project 
this year is the establishment of a 
Katherine Evans scholarship fund. The 
scholarship fund of $300, named for 
Mrs. Worth Evans of Fort Davis, im. 
mediate past president, is to be given to 
a graduate of the University of Texas 
for special study on some phase of wool 
and mohair. 

The young lady is to be chosen by 
Miss Lucy Rathborne, head of the 
economics department of the Univer. 
sity of Texas, and Mrs. R. M. Thomson, 
Jr. of Austin, a member of the Auxili- 
ary. 

Officers of the Texas group are Mrs 
A. L. Baugh of Marfa, president; Mrs. 
John Will Vance of Coleman, first vice 
president; and Mrs. Felix Real, Jr, 
Kerrville, second vice president. 





Colorado Plans Style Show 


LANS for a style show “that’s dif. 
ferent” are shaping up for the lun- 
cheon program, July 23, of the Won- 
en’s Auxiliary to the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association, to be held in the 
Lincoln Room of the Shirley Savoy Ho- 
tel in Denver. 

Mrs. Eugene V. O’Connor of Nath- 
rop, president of the Auxiliary, promis- 
es an unusual combination of movie 
models and the same styles modeled “in 
the flesh.” Colorado’s first lady will 
also be honored at the luncheon, which 
will be attended by Colorado club 
women as well as wool growers’ wives 
Plans are being made for 900. 

A gorgeous fabrics display will be 
maintained in the Colorado Room oi 
the hotel. 

Mrs. Mike Hayes of Denver will be 


chairman of the luncheon committee 
Assisting Mrs. O’Connor and Mrs. 
Hayes will be the executive committee: 


Mrs. Louis Visintainer, Craig, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. Mack Jolley, Newcastle, 
vice president; and Mrs. John B. Allies, 
Montrose, secretary-treasurer. 

The auxiliary dates are the same as 
the annual meeting of the Woo! Grow- 
ers. 








Material for this section should be sent to 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Press Correspondent 
for the Auxiliary, 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Market Affairs for May 


Central Market Prices 


— and Choice spring lambs sold 

at various public markets mostly 
from $22.50 to $24.50 during May. A 
top of $25.25 was paid in the Midwest 
for native spring lambs during the sec- 
ond week of May, probably the highest 
lamb price for the month. At Fort 
Worth, spring lambs topped during the 
month at $23.50, with the bulk moving 
at $20 to $23. At Ogden, 88- to 94- 
pound Idaho spring lambs sold from 
$23.35 to $23.60. These were the first 
Idaho shipments of the season. 

Good and Choice fed wooled slaugh- 
ter ewes sold at most markets from $10 
to $11 during the month, while Good 
and Choice shorn kinds brought most- 
ly $8 to $9.75. 

Wooled lambs for feeding and shear- 
ing sold during the early part of May 
from $17.75 to $20.25. Later in the 
month they brought mostly $17.50 to 


Choice 72-pound new crop Kansas 
feeding lambs sold during the third 
week of May in Omaha at $20.50. Med- 
ium and Good shorn feeding lambs sold 
at Fort Worth during the month from 
$13 to $15. 

At South St. Paul, Good and Choice 
ewe lambs sold early in the month on 
breeder accounts from $20.50 to $22. 


Heavy Lambs 


Some heavier California spring 
lambs have moved to Midwest markets 
this year due to the restricted demand 
on the West Coast for lambs weighing 
100 pounds and over. Butchers report 
housewives on the West Coast are not 
readily buying heavier legs of lamb. 
This condition prevails in other sections 
as well, but heavier lambs have found 
a better outlet at Midwest markets. For 
example, a substantial number of fed 
California spring lambs weighing from 


market during May and found outlet at 
from $23.50 to $24.50. 


Slaughter Down 


A slaughter under Federal inspec- 
tion of 5,372,000 sheep and lambs dur- 
ing the first four months of 1947 com- 
pared to a slaughter of 7,350,000 during 
the same period last year reveals the 
continuing downward trend in the 
sheep population and consequent de- 
crease in feedlot operations. 


Contracting Reports 


Contracting in Montana the latter 
part of April and early in May included 
3,700 mixed blackfaced lambs in the 
Malta area for fall delivery at $17.25 
per hundred and 1,400 in the Dupuyer 
area at $17.50. In the Milligan section, 
750 ewes with a lamb at side, in the 
wool, running ages, for immediate de- 























$19.35. However, some Good and_ 103 to 109 pounds moved to the Omaha livery, brought $19 per pair. 
REDUCE PRICES? SEE THE BOSS! 
e 
The consumer is the boss demand increases or decreas- or group of men, has the 
when it comes to meat prices. es. Only the consumer has power to control these prices. 
When the Administration it in his power to control de- 
says in effect, “Advocates mand. So when Washington de- 
of free enterprise brought With inet. theses ee mands a cut in prices—right 
about the end of price con- caping the ie of eneala wand across the board (with no de- 
rol—it’ 2 a ad : ses in wages) meat and 
tse = ap to them - oe demand as you might with hl be ges) a 6, 
duce prices so there will be peme sempertshelle onal: livestock producers will have 
no inflation,” it ignores the ucts, The price of meat is to say, “See Mrs. Consumer 
: it is S . i : —she’s the boss!” For the 
Sock Shae te the eager cana not based on the cost of live- hove pers Be sl dt eat 
who must act to bring down sted. tested. & ts te ot. middle men—packers, retail- 
the price of meat. liad wiles of nari eek ae ers and wholesalers—are just 
a j agencies through which the 
The money the consumer the value of livestock. And, bo aaah ae we mee 
° ° "1ces M Ss S) 4 4 
spends for meat — even livestock prices are kept as “is a , 7 a diel 
though he complains about high as they possibly can be ‘Tansiated into _livestoe 
prices—determines the value in relation to meat prices Prices. 
of meat and livestock on the because of competition among 
markets. That is the law of some 4,000 meat packers and batiowol 
supply and demand. Price the 20,000, or more, commer- 
levels move up and down as cial slaughterers. No man, Chairman of the Board 
June, 1947 
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WANTED. . 
FEEDING LAMBS 


Of All Grades To Satisfy the Demands of the Thousands of 
Feeders In the Corn Belt who Patronize 


THE SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


For Further Information Regarding The Prices, Services, Feeding, Etc.—Write Your 
Commission Firm—Or Better Yet, Ship Your Next Consignment To 

















In the Meeteetse, Wyoming, area, 
2,000 old ewes for fall delivery sold at 
$7 per head. The bulk of the lambs in 
Wyoming are held on contract for fall 
delivery, mostly from $16.50 to $17.50 
per hundred, with a few in the north- 
ern part of the State at $18 to $18.50. 

A few contracts have been drawn in 
northern Utah on mixed blackfaced 
lambs from $17.50 to $18 per hundred. 
In the southern portion of the State, a 
few bands of mixed whitefaced and 
blackfaced lambs were contracted from 
$15 to $17 per hundred. 

In Oregon, the general contract price 
on good whitefaced ewe lambs for fall 
delivery has been $20 per hundred. 





BIG LAMB GETS BIGGER 

The big lamb pictured on page 48 
of the April, 1947, Wool Grower con- 
tinues to thrive, writes Charlie Read 
of Klamath Falls, Oregon. ‘Last week 
(May 7), Mr. Read says, “the lamb 
was 77 days old and weighed exactly 
75 pounds. Two of my helpers wit- 
nessed the weighing. The lamb is given 
no special care at present, and has 
made this remarkable gain on grass 
and his mother with creep feeding, 
oats.” 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 1947 1946 
Slaughter, First Four Months .....0.0..000000.0022..0.0.---- 5,371,692 7,350,182 
Week Ended May 24 May 25 
Sieushter at $2 centers ..............-.-----...- 250,203 224,044 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

I cca catia ela aes $22.00 $16.96* 

Medium and Good . _ 20.18 15.42* 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 

Choice 45-50 pounds ............. 40.70*** 27.00** 

Good 45-50 pounds —...-......--.- eee eee 39.10*** 25.50** 

Commercial, All Weights . and aac dael 33.40 23.50** 





Weight, Yield and Cost of rs and Lambs sinatnieaieadibinan 








Average live oni I os isciaisivniguinasensiicsninneny 100.1 95.3 
Average yield (per cent) _.....0...0...0....0..2..cccsecceeceeeee 46.1 46.0 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) .................. 20.65 14,22 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 





715,000 








SERIE Fe Lovaas ae Coe te eee 1,203,000 

in a a lt he 678,000 445,000 

REE eae eee a em ENT Re 3,616,000 3,858,000 

TM ET: 1,322,000 1,736,000 
* Averages do not include producer subsidy of $2.65 per hundred on lambs over 90 pounds, 


and $2.00 on lambs weighing 65 to 90 pounds, effective May, 1946. 
**O.P.A. ceiling prices. 
***No 30-40 pound carcasses reported. 
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House Passes S. 814 


(Continued from page 7) 


Certainly the wool producers of this coun- 
try are just as much entitled to the protec- 
tion of section 22 as are the producers of 
wheat or cotton and all other agricultural 
commodities which are eligible for consider- 
ation under section 22 provisions. 

Such a program has been the policy of 
this administration and has been invoked 
when needed. It is still the policy, as in- 
dicated by the fact that in February 1947, 
there was transmitted to the Speaker of the 
House a request from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for legislation extending the pro- 
visions of section 22 to the commodities upon 
which price supports were in effect or on 
which price supports might go in effect in 
the future. 

The Secretary, with that letter, included 
a draft of legislation which I introduced as 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture 
and which is now the bill H.R. 1825. 


Section 22 was enacted originally because 
it was realized that no price support pro- 
gram could be maintained domestically in 
the face of unlimited imports at a price lev- 
el lower than the support price. The same 
principle, of course, applies whether the 
surplus is created by imports or domestic 
production. In other words, it is impossible 
to support prices for any period of time 
above the market level without some control 
over production or marketing or both. That 
idea has been recognized in all the price- 
support programs which were put into ef- 
fect before the war. 

The present situation with regard to wool 
indicates that if we are to continue to have 
unlimited imports of foreign wool at a price 
less than the support price, the cost to the 
Federal Treasury will be very great. There- 
fore, all we are asking to do in the case of 
wool is to invoke the same principle that has 
been set up in our price-support programs 
in the past as to the control of domestic pro- 
duction and marketing, and as to control 
of imports in the case of section 22. There 
is nothing new about the principle and noth- 
ing new about its applications as provided 
in this bill. 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming (R.). Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. . 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not a fact that to 
bring the price of foreign wool up to the 
price of domestic wool would amount to 5 
cents a pound on a clean basis at the present 
time? 

Mr. HOPE. Those are the last figures 
Ihave seen, and I am sure they are approx- 
imately correct. 

Mr. REED of New York (R.). Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 


Mr. REED. There is one phase of this 
situation of competition abroad that a great 
many people seem to overlook. Many people 
seem to think that we should buy in the mar- 
ket where we can buy the cheapest. That is 
the most fallacious doctrine in the world, 
because the minute they drive us out of the 
business of raising sheep in this country 
they can put the wool up at any price they 
want to. 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, that is one of the things 
to which we naturally look forward with 
apprehension. 

Mr. HILL of Colorado (R.). May I ask 
ny chairman this question? After listening 
toall of the testimony given before our com- 
mittee, is he in a position to hazard a guess 
48 to how much the price of wool would in- 
tease and how much difference it would 
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make in the value of wool that goes into a 
suit of clothes if this bill is passed? 

Mr. HOPE. The figures that I would 
have to give the gentleman would be approx- 
imate, of course. I do not know how many 
pounds of wool there are in a suit of clothes. 
But there can not be more than 5 or 6 
pounds. As the gentleman from Wyoming 
said this bill if put into effect on the basis 
of present prices would result in an increase 
of about 5 cents per pound of wool on a clean 
basis. You can figure it out yourself. It 
would be 5 cents a pound times the number 
of pounds of wool that go into a suit, wheth- 
er it is 4, 5, or 6 pounds, or whatever it may 


be. 

Mr. HAND of New Jersey (R.). Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. Would you not agree that 
we could eliminate this proposed support 
program if we had a tariff on the importa- 
tion of wool? 

Mr. HOPE. A higher tariff would have 
the same effect. The gentleman is absolu- 
tely correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa (R.). From reports 
I have heard, Mr. Nichols of the State De- 
partment appeared before your committee 
and expressed the opinion that we probably 
should liquidate those home industries that 
could not compete with foreign producers. 
That leads me to make this inquiry: Did 
the Committee on Agriculture give consider- 
able consideration or emphasis to the im- 
portance of wool raising to our national de- 
fense as one of our own items of strategic 
and critical national defense materials? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. The committee certain- 
ly took that into consideration, being well 
aware of the fact that the War Department 
has declared wool to be a strategic and criti- 
cal material. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self three additional minutes. 

Something has been said this afternoon 
about the fact that this legislation was caus- 
ing repercussions at Geneva. I do not know 
whether that is true or not, but I do know 
that shortly before Mr. Clayton went to 
Geneva the Department of Agriculture sent 
this legislation to the Speaker of the House, 
suggesting its introduction. It was intro- 
duced at that time as H.R. 1825, and I know 
that the bill had been cleared at the White 
House and the State Department. With that 
approval, I assume it represents the policy 
of this country to put import quotas or im- 
port fees upon those commodities which are 
interfering with our domestic price support 
program. Certainly there is nothing in this 
legislation which could in the remotest de- 
gree interfere with negotiations at Geneva 
unless it is the purpose of this country to 
lower duties on wool. 

As has already been pointed out, with the 
wool producers of this country losing 91/, 
cents a pound on their production under 
existing conditions, how could we hope to re- 
tain the industry in this country if we lower 
the tariff still more? If that is the purpose 
at Geneva, then it seems to me it is time 
that this Congress express itself on that sub- 
ject. It has an opportunity to do that in the 
legislation that is before us today. 

Mr. COOLEY of North Carolina (D.). 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman stated that 
the effect of the pending legislation was to 
place wool under section 22. Is it not a fact 
that section 22 became necessary solely be- 
cause of the A.A.A. programs which we had 
in effect in this country; in many of which 
programs we actually curtailed the produc- 
tion in this country and placed acreage quo- 
tas on the farmers themselves? Are you not 


now, by putting wool under section 22, put- 
ting a commodity in there which never here- 
tofore has been placed in that category? 

Mr. HOPE. That is true, but we are do- 
ing it entirely in harmony with the request 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in his letter 
of February 4, in which he requested an 
amendment of existing law so that all com- 
modities upon which there were price-sup- 
port programs could be brought in under 
section 22. 

Mr. GRANGER of Utah (D.). If this 
bill becomes law, in my: judgment, it will in 
no wise increase the cost of clothing, but on 
the other hand, may actually be the means 
of affording to the American textile indus- 
try a larger selection of wools at perhaps a 
cheaper price. 

Even without the imposition of a fee, it 
was astounding to me to know that wool 
duties for the last 6 years have averaged 
$112,700,000, and that this represents 28.7 
percent of all duties collected. It was also 
unbelievable to me that $33,700,000 annual- 
ly from wool duties goes into section 32* 
funds. The disposition of section 32 funds 
is enlightening indeed. It is not only sur- 
prising, but unbelievable, that in the year 
1946, $16,800,000 of section 32 funds were 
spent on the development of cotton exporta- 
tion and that $3,255,000 was spent on diver- 
sion of cotton markets or development of ad- 
ditional uses for cotton. Of course, the wool 
producers fully realize the benefits they 
have had because of tariff protection. 

Four million six hundred ninety-two thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-eight dollars 
of section 32 funds was spent in 1946 in de- 
veloping new uses for Irish potatoes. Three 
million two hundred thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-five dollars was used for 
development of exports of wheat flour, and 
$1,200,000 was used for exports of Irish po- 
tatoes, and $80,000,000 went to the school 
lunch program. 

Not one cent was spent for wool, wool 
promotion, wool subsidy, or research. In 
1946 a total of $20,055,000 was spent on cot- 
ton from section 32 funds. 

I think these figures are very illuminat- 
ing and I refer to them only to offset some 
of the propaganda now being disseminated 
by the wool trade with respect to the ter- 
rific drain on the Treasury that would be 
created by the legislation now pending. Wool 
tariffs have enriched the United States 
Treasury by $121,300,000 annually, and the 
consuming public has benefited by: the low- 
er cost of raw material. It would require 
only a very small percentage of this $121,- 
000,000 annually to place the C.C.C. stock- 
pile on a competitive basis with foreign 
wool. In fact, it would probably require 
less than 50 percent of the amount of money 
supplied to section 32 from wool duty funds 
to have done the job. It seems to me that 
the whole wool policy has been quite a fav- 
orable financial investment so far as the 
Treasury is concerned. 

There is not more than 5 pounds of wool 
in a suit of clothes. The growers of the 
wool receive somewhere between $3 and $6 
for their contribution to a suit of clothes 
that now costs $100. Are there any here 
who would say that the producer of this wool 
is not entitled to a miserly $5 as his cut out 
of a $100 suit of clothes? 

Before I close, I want to emphasize again 
to you Members who represent farming 
communities—and there are a lot of you— 





* Agricultural Adjustment Act; appropriates 
30 percent of gross receipts from tariff du- 
ties collected for use by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to promote exportation of and 
encourage domestic consumption of agricul- 
tural commodities. 
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that the money received from tariff on wool 
has gone into so-called section 32 funds 
where it has been used in every conceivable 
way to find more uses, and new markets for 
other farm products, yet, at the same time, 
wool has never benefited a single dime, so 
far as these funds are concerned, in the 
field of research. 

I think it is high time that something be 
done for this great industry and I trust 
that the Members here will recognize the 
justice of the present emergency legislation, 
as well as recognize that immediate perma- 
nent legislation is needed and should be en- 
acted to make possible a profitable industry 
and stimulate the further economic produc- 
tion of a farm product that is so essential 
to the lives and well-being of the American 
people. 

This bill, as it now stands, will in no 
wise, so far as I can see, interfere with or 
abrogate any of our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. Section 22, if adopted, will simply 
put into effect legislation to cover wool as 
has already been in effect, and the Presi- 
dent, under the authority given him, has 
imposed quotas on other farm commodities. 

This legislation is not what the wool peo- 
ple want. It is not what I would like to see 
them get. It is a compromise, and perhaps 
the best we can get at this time. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY of Rhode Island (D.). 
Mr. Chairman, during the past couple of 
weeks this Congress has gone on record 
after a lot of skirmishes and, at times, bit- 


ter denunciations of other countries, as be- 
ing in favor of this country’s cooperation 
with other nations of the world in the pro- 
motion of a permanent peace. 

Whether we like it or not, we are com- 
mitted to a policy of international coopera- 


tion. 

This bill flies directly in the face of that 
declared policy of cooperation. It harks 
back to the days of high tariff walls and is 
formal notice to other nations to keep out 
of here with their products, and it will serve 
no good purpose. 

For several years we have had the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements aimed at foster- 
ing cooperation among nations and intend- 
ed to break down artificial trade barriers. 

These trade agreements have been praised, 
and they have been damned. I don’t think 
this is the place to attack or defend that 
program, but I do want to say that if 
this bill is enacted, then every other indus- 
try will be asleep on its feet if it does not 
come in here and demand more and more 
tariff protection. 

This a back-handed slap at the reciprocal 
trade agreements policy, and, if enacted, it 
will be tantamount to encouraging other 
Nations to erect similar trade barriers of 
their own. 

This bill, if it becomes law, will be a posi- 
tive declaration that we are insincere when 
we talk about our desire to cooperate in the 
development of international trade. It will 
be added ammunition for those who claim 
we are imperialists—that we are interested 
in world affairs only for what we can get 
out of it. 
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issue should arise in the case of wool. Do. 
mestic wool accounts for less than one. 
tenth of one percent of our national income. 


But, it makes up more than 95 percent of 
the dutiable imports into the United 


tates 
from Australia. Forty percent of our jm- 
ports from New Zealand and 37 percent 
from South Africa are wool. These Com- 
monwealths have been interested in the 
British trade preferences. We have been 
trying to break down that system and we 
have made progress. If we repudiate our 


noble declarations in this manner, then we 
might as well kiss good-bye to our hopes of 
breaking up these Empire preferences. 

There is another, and highly important. 
consideration. In my district woolen mills 
are closed. Many talk about the possibili- 
ties of a depression. It is already squeez- 
ing the woolen industry. Prices are tog 
high and people cannot afford to purchase 
the products of the woolen mills. The Presi- 
dent pleads for price reductions and all of 
us know we face mighty serious times unless 
prices do come down. 

Yet, here is a plan to guarantee the pres- 
ent high prices—and if possible, to force 
woolen prices still higher. What prospects 
are there for the woolen manufacturer? He 
is above the market now. Why should he 
risk everything in the face of these possi- 
bilities? 

Mr. FISHER of Texas (D.). Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill should be enacted and section 
22 of the AAA Act should, as recommended 
by the House Committee on Agriculture, be 
included. 

What is wrong with including wool under 
that section, Mr. Chairman? It is claimed 
by some that to do so will interfere with in- 
ternational trade. It is claimed that Mr. 
Clayton who has been attending the Geneva 
Conference on trade agreements feels that 
to include wool under section 22 will hamp- 
er his negotiations. It is intimated that 
Great Britain and her Dominions object to 
wool being included in section 22. Has it 
come to pass that we must seek permission 
from a foreign country before we dare enact 
legislation dealing with a domestic issue? 
Surely that cannot be the views of the Brit- 
ish. Only last month the British increased 
the tariff by 50 percent on American tobac- 
co imported into that country. We were 
not consulted about whether we should like 
that or not. This is a domestic issue. 

This bill should not be clouded by all this 
talk about a tariff issue being involved. 
That is not the case at all. It is proposed 
here to include wool under section 22 just 
as cotton is already included and just as 
wheat is already included, and just as many 
other farm products are already included. 
If placing wool under section 22 will inter 
fere with international trade negotiations, 
then why is it that cotton and wheat and 
all the others do not have the same effect? 
If it is good business to apply section 22 to 
cotton and the others, as I am convinced 
it is, then why isn’t it good business to ap- 
ply it to wool, of which we have a consider 
able surplus at this time? The President 
invoked section 22 in protection of cotton 
from excessive imports only a few months 
ago and properly so. 

I am sure the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina does not care to change that arrange 


ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly believe in set 
tion 22 and I realize and appreciate its im- 
portance. But certainly section 22 does no 
deal with any commodity other than a SUuI- 
plus commodity. We are talking wool, of 
which we have a deficit, and are putting tt 
in with surplus commodities such as cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and other crops and further; 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“| Can See Where These Minerals Pay Extra Profits” 


—Frank Erramuzpe, Maricopa Co., Ariz. 





“Before I started to feed Min-O-Phene I had so much trouble with worms, scours 


and stiff lambs that I almost 


“Now, since I have been feeding MoorMan’s Minerals I can see where they pay 


extra profits. 


“My sheep do not eat dirt, since they get all the minerals they need. My last lamb 
crop was the best I have ever had, and feel that feeding MoorMan’s Min-O-Phene 


is responsible.” 


& re 
So MP POE 


went out of business. 


—Frank Erramuzpe, Maricopa Co., Ariz. 








New Double-Duty Mineral Now Gives Revolutionary “Made-to-Measure” 
Feeding Benefits PLUS Amazing Stomach and Nodular Worm Control Advantages 


Greatest boon to sheep men in years is the 
amazing new double-duty mineral, Min- 
O-Phene, which not only satisfies al] min- 
eral needs of sheep as a result of the 
MoorMan “Made-to-Measure” formula, 
but effectively controls stomach and nodu- 
lar worms. That’s why many sheep men, 
like Frank Erramuzpe, say: 

“They pay EXTRA profits!” 

Min-O-Phene comes in the new granular 
form that has appetite appeal. It’s tastier, 
there’s less loss from blowing or washing 
and it’s easier to handle than powdered 
minerals. The MoorMan “Made-to-Meas- 
ure” formula assures you of these three 
great benefits: 


1. All the minerals your sheep are known 
to need. 
2. Minerals carefully selected for quality, 
blended in exactly the right proportion. 
3. A special formula, developed by skilled 
Moorman mineral nutritional scientists for 
range sheep. 

Phenothiazine is scientifically blended 
with “Made-to-Measure” sheep minerals 
to do these two important things: 


HMoorHans 


SINCE 1885 
Made-to-Measure Mineral Supplement 
























: __E. H. Ammons 


June, 1947 


Largest Manufacturer of Mineral 
Feeds. Check coupon to get details. 


“For more than 30 years I’ve made a better than average living with Moorman’s.” 
Sit)... ..,WANTED! More Men for full-time Sales Work 


Great demand for mineral supplements and protein 
concentrates requires additional men between the ages 
of 25 and 50 to cover regular territories. Moorman’s 
policy of personalized service, direct-to-farm calls, re- 


f= quires more men than selling through feed stores. No 
® experience necessary to start. Car needed. Sales reach 


large tonnage. Pay well. Earn while in training. Mr. 
E. H. Ammons of Lexington, Kentucky, reports he 
earned a better than average living in the Moorman 
sales organization for more than 30 years. Promotion 
plan opens big future for still better positions as super- 
visors and managers. Work for World’s Oldest and 


Mail Coupon Today" 


1. Effectively destroy stomach and nodu- 
lar worms. 

2. Control worms by breaking up their 
life cycle, and thus reduce range and pas- 
ture infestation. 

And Min-O-Phene was developed by 
the World’s Oldest and Largest Manufac- 
turer of Livestock Minerals— with more 
than 60 years of experience in supplying 
essential mineral feeds. There’s a Moor- 
Man Man near you who is trained to help 
you select the minerals best suited to your 
type of feeding. See him, or write to Moor- 
man Mfg. Co., Quincy, IIl., for full facts 
about minerals and information about 
amazing double-duty Min-O-Phene! 


CLIP NOW! MAIL TODAY’ 








MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS K-6 

(0 Check here for further information and 
prices on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements. 
Fee Siicnicnenins 

Address.____... 

SS ES), eee a 
County Co ne ee 


(0 Check here if interested in good paying job 
as MoarMan salesman. 

(Q Check here if you can recommend someone 
else for a good paying job as MoorMan sales- 
man, and write his name and address in the 
margin below. 
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15% More Lamb and 


Mutton ...11% More Wool 
Feed Mortons Free Choice Salt. 


You're short-changing your sheep and lambs... 
and yourself ... if your flocks aren’t getting all 
the salt they want and need. One of the big 
State Experiment Stations proved that conclusive- 
ly. Two groups of sheep were tested. One group 
got salt, the other did not. The group which 
got salt put on more weight... gave more wool 

dropped healthier, more vigorous lambs. 
With plenty of salt, fed Free Choice, all livestock 
eat better, look better, make faster gains, get 
more good out of their feed. The free booklet 
below shows how and why. Write for your copy. 




















a 
xc. wee 
100 tee GALT 
4 Lin's 
: 
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SALT IS THE MOST 





Pha 

ESSENTIAL MINERAL. 
More than an appetizer, salt is actually 
needed for the proper digestion and as- 
similation of protein, fats, and carbohy- 
drates, It helps livestock put on weight 
more rapidly . . . cuts down the feed- 
gain ratio , . . makes for earlier finish- 
ing and marketing. 


SALT STIMULATES DIGESTION. It supplies 
chlorine for hydrochloric acid needed 
in the digestion of protein. It also sup- 
plies the bile with sodium, essential to 
the assimilation and use of fats and 
carbohydrates, 


Send for FREE Booklet 


Every farmer and feeder should have this 
practical, well-illustrated 40-page book which 
tells, in detail, how to feed salt for greatest 
= Not only tells how to feed salt Free 
hoice, but also provides plans for making 
practical, economical feeders. Only book of its 
- ind . . . and it’s free for 
the oe. A penny post- 
card will bring your copy by 
return mail, postpaid. Morton. 
Salt Co., 310 S$. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 





FEED SALT FREE CHOICE. For best re- 
sults, salt should be fed Free Choice. 
In that way, each animal can take all it 
wants and you know that your live- 
stock are getting enough for health and 
thrift, for low feeding costs, for most 
efficient use of the feed you give them. 


MORTON'S 
Free Chotce SALT 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is especially de- 
veloped for more profitable livestock feeding. 
It's easy to feed and easy to use for mixing. 
Be sure to ask your dealer for it by NAME 

- »« MORTON’S FREE CHOICE SALT. 






















the commodities that section 22 deals with 
are commodities on which we have an ad. 
justment program. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman might up. 
wittingly mislead somebody by that state. 
ment because we are not doing any such 
thing. We are simply authorizing the Pres. 
ident of the United States, if he sees that 
the conditions require it in order to protect 
a support program, to have a hearing by 
the United States Tariff Commission, foj- 


lowing which then some such sort of pro- 
tection may be devised and the provisions 
of that section invoked. 

Mr. COOLEY. I still maintain that my 


statement is accurate, and I think the chair. 
man of the committee will agree that this 
is the only commodity which is not a sur. 
plus commodity that will be under section 
22 if this bill passes as is proposed. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia (D.).. Mr. Chair. 
man will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FISHER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 
Mr. Brown. It is my understanding that 


the object of this bill is to give the same 
treatment to the wool growers as is given 
to the growers of wheat, tobacco, and cot- 


ton. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. q 
Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I am for it. 

Mr. FISHER. I repeat for emphasis that 
on the 4th day of last February the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, over his signature, the 
letter having cleared the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, there evidently having been no objec- 
tion from the State Department or the 
White House, wrote to the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture suggesting that 
wool be put under section 22. That is what 
is proposed in this bill. So what is wrong 
about it? Are you contesting the policy of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the White 
House and the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. 
from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I hope the gentleman 
from North Carolina is not laboring under 
the assumption that there is not a surplus 
of wool. I thought we had a year’s supply 
on hand that we could not sell. 

Mr. FISHER. Yes; not only is there a 
stockpile of 450,000,000 pounds of wool at 
this time, but in the pipe lines and factories 
they have an equal amount, making a total 
of about 1,000,000,000 pounds in this coun- 
try today. 

Mr. GRANGER. In addition to that, 
there is a world surplus of wool. 

Mr. FISHER. In addition to that, there 
is a total of 4,000,000,000 pounds of wool in 
the world, which is the highest at any time 
in the history of the world. The United 
States of America is the principal dumping 
ground today. They are looking for places 
where they can sell that wool. This old 
question of the tariff issue has no place in 
this debate, because the President of the 
United States determines whether the act 
should be invoked and not until it is neces 
sary will that be done. 


I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming (R.)....-: 
If it is important, as I think it is, that we 
maintain the sheep industry in this country, 
then it seems to me it would be sound for 
the Congress to give the President of the 
United States authority to bring the cost 
of foreign wool up to the price paid to the 
domestic producers. ..... 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentle: 
man from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, day before yesterday I had 
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an opportunity to confer with Mr. Clayton 
who had just recently returned from Ge- 
neva. During our conversation we discussed 
the effect of this pending legislation and at 
my request he has written me a letter which 
expresses his views concerning this very 
important bill now being considered. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the clerk may read this letter to the 
Committee. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Department of State, 
Washington, May 22, 1947. 
“The Honorable Harold D. Cooley, 
House of Representatives, 

“My Dear Mr. Cooley: I take pleasure 
in this opportunity to answer your inquiry 
of May 19 concerning the views of the De- 
partment of State with respect to proposed 
wool legislation. I refer to S. 814, a bill to 
provide support for wool and for other pur- 
poses, as passed by the Senate and reported 
favorably with amendments by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“The bill in the form in which it was re- 
ported was not under consideration by the 
Committee on Agriculture when representa- 
tives of the Department testified before that 
body. We have not had a formal opportun- 
ity to present our views on the legislation, 
as it has been reported. 

“S, 814, as reported with amendments, is 
intended to achieve three main objectives. 
First, it directs the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to support a price to wool produc- 
ers at the 1946 level until December 31, 
1948. This provision is consistent with the 
proposed long-run program for wool sub- 
mitted by the President in his memorandum 
to Senator O’Mahoney, March 11, 1946. The 
Department of State believes this section 
of the bill accomplishes the essentials of the 
Administration’s plan which recognizes that 
wool should receive support comparable to 
that granted to other agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

“Secondly, S. 814 authorizes the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to sell its stocks of 
wool without regard to restrictions imposed 
upon it by law. This is necessary because 
Commodity Credit Corporation must be able 
to sell wool at the market if it is to dispose 
of its stocks. This is also consistent with 
the President’s program in the opinion: of 
the Department of State. 

“Thirdly, an amendment to section 22 of 
the Agricultural adjustment Act has been 
added to provide for the imposition of fees 
on any imported article by the Secretary 
of Agriculture if he finds that imports of 
said article interfere materially with the 
wool-support program. The accompanying 
report shows that the purpose of the fee is 
to increase the price of imported wool to 
equal the support level for domestic wool. 
The Department of State advises against 
the adoption of this amendment. I under- 
stand from the Congressional Record that it 
is proposed to modify this import-fee by di- 
tecting the President rather than the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to impose the fees after 
investigation by the Tariff Commission. This 
does not remove the fundamental objections 
to the provision. 

‘If import fees, which are actually in- 
creases in the tariff, are levied, they would 
% harmful to the interests of the United 
States in the following ways: 

“First, the cost to the public in increased 
briees for woolen manufactures would far 
exeeed the increased returns to the wool 





towers. The President’s memorandum, 
breviously referred to, pointed out that ‘it 
(Continued on page 38) 
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We put the sheep to work 
on worm control 





A sueepP salts itself — why can’t it worm itself? It can. Instead 
of plain salt, put PTZ Pasture Mix in a self-feeder. 

PTZ Pasture Mix is a carefully proportioned, accurately 
blended mixture of salt, simple minerals, and PTZ (PTZ is the 
Dr. Hess phenothiazine worm treatment). A sheep with free 
access to Pasture Mix salts itself, gets minerals that it may need, 
and gets enough PTZ to destroy newly hatched worms before they 
have an opportunity to reinfest the flock. 

The PTZ Pasture Mix system of worm control is advocated by 
many sheep specialists today. There is no simpler, easier way of 
controlling worms while sheep are on 
pasture. PTZ is a member of the Dr. 
Hess family of laboratory-controlled 
animal health products. Get PTZ at 


4 the store displaying this well-known 
p T Z 3 squared-oval emblem. 


Dr. Hess phenothiazine 
products for worms 


@ The self-feeder illustrated here was designed 
by our research staff. Plans for it may be se- 
cured at no cost through your Dr. Hess dealer. 
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Around the Range Country 


The droughty conditions in the far 
Southwest were slightly relieved as 
rains in western Texas and New Mex- 
ico improved ranges toward the middle 
of May. However, pastures in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada and Montana 
needed more moisture as the month 
ended. Livestock in most areas were 
in generally satisfactory condition, 
with most lambing operations complet- 
ed. Ranges in Arizona and the Pa- 
cific coastal states were drying, but 
were mostly good in the remainder of 
the country. 


ARIZONA 


Unseasonably warm weather. Continued 
drought detrimental to ranges in most areas, 
but cattle holding up well. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures slightly below normal in 
San Francisco Bay area; above elsewhere. 
Precipitation negligible. Lower ranges in 
very poor condition, upper ranges need rain. 
Livestock in good condition. 


Dixon, Solano County 


Feed in this area grew well up to 
May 1, but has been drying quite rap- 
idly since then. There have been no 
rains for a month (May 16). 


We have a good crop of lambs this 
year; more were saved than usual. Mild 
lambing weather prevailed, but we did 
not have sufficient help. Nearly all 
lambs in this section have been sold; 
fats at 19 to 21 cents per pound, and 
feeders at 18 cents. Fine-wool shorn 


yearlings and crossbreds are $16 per 
head. 


My wool was graded Fine, with a 
shrinkage of 48 percent, and it brought 
40 cents per pound, tallying with last 
year’s price. I received $2.40 per fleece, 
which is about the same as a year ago. 
Wool in this area has been sold to buy- 
ers since April 15 and very little has 
been contracted. 

Shearers received 25 cents with board 
and 27'%2 cents without board. 


We have plenty of herders. Coyotes 
are under control because of extensive 
hunting. 


Homer G. Grown 
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COLORADO 


Showers and cooler first and last of week. 
Ranges fair to adequate in west, adequate 
to excellent in east; livestock good.Lambing 
and shearing nearing completion, with 
good results; movement to summer ranges 
in full swing. Light frost damage in scat- 
tered areas. 


IDAHO 


Little rainfall. 
range. 


Livestock now on summer 


Burley, Cassia County 


Nearly all the wool in this section 


‘has been consigned, but no appraisals 


have been received on wools taken un- 
der the purchase program prior to April 
15. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been good this spring, but there is a 
scarcity of water on the desert (May 
20). This year’s lamb crop has been 
better than last year’s; more than 100 
percent of the late lamb crop was saved. 
We had sufficient lambing help and 
good weather. Fat and feeder lambs 
are being contracted for fall delivery 
at 20 cents per pound. Fine-wool shorn 
yearlings are going at $20, as are cross- 
breds. 

Shearing rates were 25 cents per head 
with board and 35 cents without board, 
the same as last year’s rates. Every- 
thing is done at the plants. 

More trapping in this area has re- 
duced the number of coyotes. 


J. W. Mathews 
Driggs, Teton County 


Ranges are in excellent condition due 
to recent rains, and feed is possibly a 
little earlier than in other years (May 
15). 

Spring losses have been nominal due 
to exceptionally good lambing weather. 
The lamb crop percentage will be a lit- 
tle higher than normal. A slight short- 
age of good labor was evident during 
lambing. 

Since April 15, the handling of wool 
has been much the same as a year ago 
—small lots eligible for sale have been 
contracted at a small advance over last 
year. 


Coyotes are more numerous in this 


area, because not enough work is being 
done toward their eradication. 


A shortage of good herders prevails. 
As yet there has been no word of cuts 
in Forest Service allotments. 


S. M. Meikle 
Twin Falls, Twin Falls County 


We have had to consign our wool ip 
this area since April 15, but we don’t 
know what we will receive for it; seems 
they are waiting until Congress passes 
the wool bill. 

Rain is needed badly (May 22). The 
drying feed is all right for yearlings 
but not for lambs. Conditions are not 
as good as the two previous years. 

Extra good lambing weather and 
plenty of help aided lambing opera- 
tions. The lamb crop will number 
about the same as last year’s. The shear- 
ing rate was 39 cents per head with 
all labor included. 

There are sufficient herders—such 
as they are. Coyote numbers are great- 
er since no money has been available 
for trapping and poisoning. 

Rex D. Mathews 


MONTANA 


Precipitation very light, except adequate 
to heavy locally in northeast. Temperatures 
satisfactory, except cool in east. Ranges still 
adequate, but drying locally in central. 
Livestock mostly very good to excellent. 


NEVADA 


Abundant sunshine. Temperatures above 
average. Ranges good in east, but deterior- 
ating in central and northwest. Lambing 
well advanced. 








Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending May 20, 1947, as pub 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged near normal, with 
fairly general light to locally moderate show- 
ers. Moisture supply good, except areas in 
south and southwest. Ranges much im- 
proved, with livestock good. 


Hope, Eddy County 


My wool clip was graded Fine, with 
a 63 percent shrinkage. I received 43 
cents per pound, about the same as a 
year ago. Most of the wool in this area 
has been stored awaiting Congressional 
action on the wool bill. My wool was 
sold long before April 15. 

Weather and feed conditions are the 
finest in several years (May 19). Spring 
losses were very light. We had good 
lambing weather and sufficient help. 
The yield was 5 to 15 percent higher 
than last year. Feeder lambs are being 
contracted at 15 to 16 cents per pound 
for fall delivery. 


Shearers were paid 25 cents per head 
without board, as they were last year. 
The contract included a complete work- 
ing crew. 

There are a few more coyotes in this 
section as no trapping has been done 
lately. 

Pete Casabonne 


OREGON 


First cutting of hay fair to good. Sheep 
shearing near completion. Livestock gen- 
erally in good condition. 


North Powder, Union County 


Feed was two weeks early this spring 
and growth is still about two weeks ad- 
vanced over last year’s growth (May 
16). ‘ 

Spring losses have been about norm- 
al. The lamb crop this year will be 
about 3 percent smaller. Sufficient help 
and excellent weather were enjoyed 
during the lambing season. Fat lambs 
are being contracted for fall delivery 
at 1814 cents per pound. 

My wool brought 41% cents per 
pound, 1% cents less than a year ago. 
I received $4.10 per fleece, or 30 cents 
less than last year. 

Shearers were paid 25 cents per head 
with board this year, compared to 22% 
cents in 1946. The contract included 
shearing only. 

Sufficient herders are available. 
Coyotes are not as prevalent, due to 
good government trappers. 


Edson R. McCanse 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Light frosts on several mornings. Light 
showers general; moderate locally in east. 
Grass fine growth. 


TEXAS 


Cool nights, but temperatures mostly fav- 
orable. Seldom have moisture supplies been 
more uniformly favorable for range and pas- 
ture grass. Cattle and sheep gaining rap- 
idly; marketing continued unusually heavy. 


UTAH 


Mostly clear. 
above normal. 
completion. 


Temperatures _ slightly 
Sheep shearing nearing 
Lambing well along. 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 


Most of the wool in this area has been 
consigned and shipped. Shearers re- 
ceived 27 cents per head without board, 
an increase of one cent over a year ago. 

Feed has been extra good on the 
range (May 19) and there has been 
plenty of moisture. 

A heavier loss of ewes through shear- 
ing and lambing was suffered this sea- 
son. The lamb crop, however, is about 
10 percent larger than last year. Help 
during lambing was sufficient and the 
weather was good. 

Feeder lambs are being contracted at 
15 and 17 cents per pound for fall de- 
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CHECK THESE DATES 
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and Make Plans to Attend 
THE FIRST ANNUAL 


OLORADO RAM SALE 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW GROUNDS 


DENVER 
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livery. Fine-wool shorn yearlings are 
going at $18, while crossbreds are $20. 
Operators in this area have been no- 
tified of cuts ranging from 10 to 33 per- 
cent in their Forest Service allotments. 
Coyotes are less numerous on the 
spring range and more numerous on the 
desert. The predator situation on the 
desert is due to lack of traffic there. 
Clifford Olsen 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 


Feed on the range has been good 
since May 1; in fact, it is much better 
than the two previous years’ growth, 
but the range is now getting dry (May 
20). 

Lambing weather was good and we 





RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
~ qualities are a notable feature. 

ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
eneva Caldwell 
Secretary-lreasurer 
n Angelo, Texas 


Experiments 


were able to get the help needed. About 
the same number of lambs were saved 
as last year. Feeder lambs are being 
contracted at 174 cents for fall deliv- 
ery. Fine-wool shorn yearlings and 
crossbreds are about $20 at present. 

Wool in this territory has just been 
shipped to warehouses since April 15. 
Shearers were paid at the rate of 31 
cents per head not including board 
against last year’s rate of 30 cents. 

We do not lack hefders, and the coy- 
ote situation remains about the same. 
No trappers are out at present. 

Charles L. Oldroyd 


WASHINGTON 
Temperatures are considerably above 
normal. Widely scattered showers first part 


in east. Rain needed. Pastures and ranges 
drying, but no reports of livestock suffering. 


WYOMING 


Cloudy and cold. Precipitation moderate 
to locally heavy in east, light in west. Sur- 
face and subsoil moisture good to very good. 
All crops and grass looking good, but growth 
slow. Livestock very good. 








THANKS, PETER ETCHART 


New membership cards in the Ne- 
vada Wool Growers Association signed 
since publication of our May issue in- 
clude Michel Goyhex and Joe M. 
Nachiondo, both of Winnemucca. Pet- 
er Etchart, also of Winnemucca, was 
responsible for getting these new mem- 
bers, and through his assistance, 
almost 100 percent of the growers in 
Humboldt County are now members 
of the Nevada Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Etchart attended the National 
Wool Growers’ convention in San 
Francisco, is an active supporter of our 
Association, and his assistance in 
building up membership in the Nevada 
Wool Growers Association is appreci- 
ated. 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLE SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 

Ceestdant—ten. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 

California. 

— Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
t 


ah. 
 ~ ~\iheepemmeiinn W. Hickman, Moscow, 
aho 


Directors—Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon; 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah; Ralph 
Pembrook, Big Lake, Texas. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 
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F. S. vs. Rancher in Fire Suit 


BECAUSE of the precedent it will 

establish, stockmen of the range 
states are seriously concerned over a 
suit recently brought by the United 
States Forest Service against Mr. and 
Mrs. William C. McCulloch for $31,- 
931.39, damages resulting from a fire 
accidentally started on their ranch in 
Trinity County, California. The Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association and the 
California Farm Bureau are reported 
as assisting in the defense of the McCul- 
lochs. 





According to Dan C. Kinney, secre. 
tary of the California Cattlemen’s As. 
sociation, the fire was set accidentally 
on September 6, 1944, by an employee 
(Charles A. Cook) while fixing some 
fence on the McCulloch ranch. Report. 
ing the fire immediately'to his employ. 
er, Cook was seriously burned in trying 
to put the fire out. Despite his efforts, 
it spread to adjoining Forest Service 
lands and took the Forest Service nine 
days to bring under control, and only 
after a 7,200-acre brush basin had been 
burned. Cook, denying that he had 
been smoking at the time the fire broke 
out, was convicted on a Forest Service 
complaint and fined $25 in a Justice 
Court. 





REGISTERED WILLAMETTE VALLEY BRED 


ROMNEYS 


FROM IMPORTED RAMS 
CHOICE SELECTION NOW AVAILABLE 


OAKMEAD FARM Newberg, Oregon 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 











Go places with 





4X us  @Developed to give 
3 the biggest returnsin wool 
and meat, to withstand | 
hardship and thrive under a 
minimum of care, the Corrie- 
| dale Breed is ‘custom-built’ 
*/ on every point. 
| ©The onebreed that’s sweep- 
ing the country in popularity | 
—the one breed that’s popu- 








lar from California to Maine. 
Prolific, good flockers, quiet- | 
dispositioned—the pride of | 
every man who owns them. | 
@ Write for new il- *. 
j lustrated Booklet D. 
It tells the complete 
story about Corrie- 
dales—the Dual- 
Purpose breed. 


Ee eas he. ARS 











Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 


ASSOCIATION, INC. 





1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO. 


The National Woo! Grower 











In the present suit the Forest Service 


While the amount of damages in- 


ploy. Stockmen have always held, and 








secr ; é : ' : ; 
s Pd contends that the McCullochs are re- volved in this case is anything but in- have asked the Forest Service to estab- 
ntally sponsible, and asks the Federal Court significant, the major point of concern lish a ruling to the effect that employ- 
sloyee | at Sacramento for $31,931.39 to cover, for stockmen generally is the question ers were not responsible for acts of em- 
some § they claim, the cost of putting the fire of the responsibility of owners for the ployees beyond the scope of their pre- 
eport. § out. personal deeds of persons in their em- scribed work. 
aploy- 
trying 
fforts, 
ervice 
e nine 
1 only 
1 been 
e had 
broke 
ervice 
Justice 
AUST. SHEEP 
— BREEDERS’ SHOW, 
2ED MELBOURNE, 2-YEAR-OLD 
1946 :— GUTHRIE 
IN OPEN RAM CORRIEDALE RAM 
a CLASSES THE CHAMPION 
a GUTHRIE STUD 1946 MELBOURNE 
— SCORED 25 POINTS SHOW, 
TEP OUT OF SOLD FOR 
POSSIBLE 26 ! 1000 GNS.— 
IN AND WON AN AUSTRALIAN 
AND 
6 RES. CHAMPION 
[amp- 
olum- 





Officially weighed by Dalgety & Co., Ltd—Weight, 283 Ibs. . 





RECORD BREAKER’S RECORDS 


He cost the AUSTRALASIAN RECORD PRICE OF 1,000 GUINEAS on property, plus free service of 40 ewes... . 
His FLEECE was tested by the Gordon Institute of Technology, Geelong, to be a true 50’s quality all over and ABSOLUTELY HAIR FREE... . 


. . WEIGHT OF FLEECE OF 10 MONTHS GROWTH, 35/2 LBS., EQUAL TO OVER 


40 LBS. FOR 12 MONTHS GROWTH... . 
EIGHT GUTHRIE’S STUD RAMS IN 1946 AVERAGED 330 GUINEAS— 


New South Wales Press write as follows re the Guthrie Stud, which was founded upon STUD Lincoln and STUD Merino sheep, has nearly 70 YEARS 
HISTORY BEHIND IT, and HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE No. 1 STUD of Australia:— 


“THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THE GUTHRIE CORRIEDALE STUD IS THE GREATEST PRIZE WINNING STUD IN THE WORLD.” 
“The remarkable successes of the Guthrie Stud at the Melbourne and Sydney Sheepbreeders’ Shows, the Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth Royal Shows, 
when pitted against the best Corriedales in Australia, are practically UNPARALLELED IN THIS OR ANY OTHER COUNTRY.” 


IN MELBOURNE :—"For six out of the past seven years, the Guthrie Corriedales have TOPPED THE AUCTION SALES AGAINST ALL BREEDS, 
ALSO THE AVERAGES.” 





WOOL:—"For some years the highest price for other than Merino WOOL has been appraised for Corriedale Wool from a flock founded and 
maintained on PURE GUTHRIE BLOOD.” 


GUTHRIE STUD EXPORTED RAMS 1946 TO U.S.A., SOUTH AFRICA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA! 
STUD RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 


APPLY GUTHRIE, GEELONG, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
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House Passes S. 814 


(Continued from page 33) 


will be more desirable from a national point 
of view and more dependable for growers 
to have the Government absorb losses on 
sales of domestic wool rather than to raise 
additional trade barriers against imports.’ 
The cost of supporting returns to wool grow- 
ers must be borne by the public of the Unit- 
ed States regardless of the form that sup- 


port takes. The tariff-itself is 9 subsidy 
which is collected, like a sales tax, from con- 
sumers through raised prices and conveyed 
to producers by the same means. To talk 
about avoiding cost to the Treasury is to 
evade the issue, for the public, and not the 
Treasury, pays the bill. 

“A fee will raise the cost of the raw ma- 
terial. This in turn cumulatively increases 
the cost of doing business at every stage of 
the production process. Therefore, the final 
cost to the public as a consumer is far great- 





top breeders: 


WALTER P. jeeeene. Junction City. Ore. 
V. B. VANDIVER, Leonard, Mo. 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie, Wyo. 
ROBERT MACY, Denver, Colorado 

LLOYD C. FULLER, Firstview. Colorado 
JOSEPH G. HEIT, Denver, Colorado 
LELAND MILLER, an oke, Colorado 

H. M. NELSON & . Greeley. Colorado 
ART WILSON. IR. _ Colorado 


SHOW 9:30 a.m. 


Auctioneer: 


WEST’S GREATEST ALL-HAMPSHIRE EVENT 


75 top registered ewes and rams consigned by 18 
breeders from 4 states to 2nd annual 


Northern Colorado Hampshire Show =< Sale 
GREELEY, COLO., JULY 24 


Big, well-grown, smooth individuals—just what you're looking 
for—backed by best imported and domestic bloodlines, from 
Nation’s outstanding flocks. All carefully screened. No culls. 
Several show winners included in consignments from following 


H. Earl Wright. Mt. Gilead, Ohio; Manager: Ward R. Smith, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Mail Bids accepted by Dr. S. S. Wheeler or Berry Duff, Colorado A. & M. 

College, Fort Collins, Colorado, or Auctioneer Wright. 

logues write Ward R. Smith, R. 1, Box 217, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


POOLES’ NURSERY FARM, Greeley. Colorado 
ALBERT WEINHOLD, Evans, Colorado 
J. W REID, zee. Colorado 
WARD R. SMITH. Fort Collins. Colorado 
COLORADO 4 & M COLLEGE. Fort Collins 
S S. WEBBER, LaPorte, Colorado 

. L. MCMILLEN, Fort Collins, Colorado 
VINCENT ERICKSON, LaPorte, Colorado 
GEORGE SCOTT, Fort Collins, Colorado 


SALE 1.30 p.m. 


For complete cata- 











HILL TOP 


HAMPSHIRES 
TOP BLOODLINES 
TYPE QUALITY 


SEE MY ENTRY IN THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


DAVID BETHUNE 
Buhl, Idaho 








LAAAAAAAAARAAAAAAa’ 
SUMMER "SHEEP SALE 


JULY Sth, 1947 
Exhibition Grounds—Calgary. Alberta, Canada 
In conjunction with the famous 
CALGARY EXHIBITION ag eee 
JULY 7th TO 12th, 
30 SUFFOLK RAMS—15 pathol EWES 
20 HAMPSHIRE RAMS—10 HAMPSHIRE EWES 
Western Canadian Sheep Are Noted For Their Sub- 
stance And Quality 
This Will Be A Selection Of Their Finest, Contributed 
By Leading Breeders Throughout The West. 
Auction Sale Commences at 8:00 p.m. 
For Catalogue Write 
J. Chas. Yule—Secretary 
ALBERTA SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Calgary Alberta, Canada 


BRRRBAAAESES™ =~ RVWWaee 








Write: 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72 Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
For Booklet and Breeders’ List 








Ist Prize pen range lambs 
International 1946 
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er under the fee than it would be if ray 
material prices were not increased by fees 
and the public, as a taxpayer, paid the sub. 
sidy. 

“In the second place, new import fees op 
wool would injure the interests of the United 
States through their effect on our foreign 


relations. We all recognize the responsibil. 
ity of this country for leadership, both po- 
litical and economic, in the postwar world, 
The United States has taken the initiative 
in promoting the adoption of principles of 
economic conduct among nations which 
would require each country to consider the 
impact of the economic measure it under- 
takes on world economic progress. If the 
proposed amendment providing new — 


barriers is adopted, the moral leadership of 
the United States in world affairs will suf- 
fer a serious blow. 

“If at this time, when we are actually ne- 
gotiating with other countries at Geneva 
for the lowering of trade barriers, we raise 
new barriers as this bill proposes, we stand 
convicted of insincerity. 

“Wool is a critical item in our current 
negotiations for an International Trade 
Organization for the expansion of world 
trade and employment. Although wool 
raising accounts for less than one-half of | 
percent of our agricultural income, it is 
very important in world trade. It is the 
most important import into the United 
States from Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa. It is by far their most in- 
portant source of the dollars they need so 
badly to buy our exports. If we impose new 
barriers to this trade we cannot expect them 
to cooperate wholeheartedly in creating the 
type of postwar world we want to have. 
Without such cooperation the other British 
commonwealth nations would have difficul- 
ty joining with us in a mutually advantage- 
ous program. Other nations would ques- 
tion the sincerity of our protestations that 
we do not intend to retreat to economic iso- 
lationism. 

“Let me summarize by saying the Depart- 
ment approves support to wool growers and 
authority for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to sell its wool below parity. The De 
partment therefore hopes that the Congress 
will adopt the proposed bill as passed by 
the Senate without amendment. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“WILL CLAYTON.” 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin (R.). Mr. 
Chairman, we have listened to the reading 
of the letter of the distinguished gentleman, 
Mr. Clayton. I do not know what position 
anyone wants to take, but so far as I am 
concerned, he is just one more American, 
no more and no less. I have not heard of 
anyone electing him to ruin their business. 
Now, I do not care whether or not Claytor- 
Anderson Company made $4,000,000 in 1949 
or $8,000,000 in 1946, but I do know that 
my concept of representative government 1s 
that Mr. Clayton has no more right than any 
other individual to be sent to Geneva and 
to be giving away an item produced by hun 
dreds of thousands of American people. 

I do not know why we continue to aj- 
propriate money to control domestic me 
nopolies and then send Mr. Clayton or any- 
one else to Geneva to connive with a foreign 
wool monopoly. Do you wish to vote to 
operate with a foreign monopoly? If you 
do vote against this bill you will be giving 
your approval to such a program in order 
to ruin thousands of wool growers in 
Mmmerreea, ll SS 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. Going back to Mr. Clay- 


The National Woo! Grower 
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ton’s letter again, I think there is a very 
interesting paragraph here, next to the last 
paragraph, where he says. 

“Wool is an agricultural item in our cur- 
rent negotiation for international trade or- 
anization for the expansion of world trade 
and employment—” 

What does that mean? 

Mr. MURRAY. I presume he means that 
wool is one of the principal items on the 
Geneva agenda. 

Mr. GRANGER. Then he goes on to say: 

“Although wool raising makes up less 
than one-half of 1 percent of our agricul- 
tural economy, it is very important in world 
trade—” 

Which means to me that Mr. Clayton has 
been over at Geneva negotiating to reduce 
the tariff on wool, and because it is just 
a little item he is going to negotiate it out 
of existence. That is what that paragraph 

ans. 
mr. MURRAY. I think the gentleman is 
right. I think he is amply justified in his 
conclusion. 

Mr. PACE of Georgia (D.)...... The 
Senate bill as originally reported out carried 
section 4 which gave the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the right, when the conditions de- 
scribed arose, to order the imposition of an 
import fee on wool not in excess of 50 per- 
cent ad valorem, and also ordered the impo- 
sition of a floor tax comparable with the 
import fee, the idea being to prevent the 
American importers who may have millions 
of pounds of wool in their warehouses from 
making a quick windfall profit. So a com- 
parable tax was to be levied on floor stocks. 
But it developed that there were many con- 
cerns in this country who had contracts out 
for 3, 6, 9, and possibly 12 months on goods 
to be manufactured out of wool, and they 
were bound by contract on the basis of the 
present price of wool. They took the posi- 
tion that if we imposed this floor tax on 
them it would mean absolute bankruptcy. 
The chairman of the committee and other 
members saw the merit in this contention, 
and the result is that the committee recon- 
sidered section 4 and now by amendment 
seeks to treat wool just the same as we have 
treated all the other basic commodities, and 
many other commodities produced in this 
country; that is, to give the President of the 
United States when he sees fit—and I re- 
peat those words—when he sees fit, author- 
ity to call upon the Tariff Commission to 
make an investigation and find out whether 
ornot the importations of wool are so great 
as to interfere with programs maintained 
in this country; and then when the Tariff 
Commission has made its report the Presi- 
dent may issue a proclamation imposing 
an import fee on wool if he is satisfied with 
the report of the Commission. And listen to 
these words in section 22 on this question 
of import fees, and I read subsection (d) : 

“Any decision of the President of the 
United States as to the facts under this sec- 
tion shall be final.” 

It lies entirely within the discretion of 
the President of the United States to act in 
the first instance and to review the report 
of the Tariff Commission. 


Mr. Chairman, so far as I know, there is 
hot a sheep living in the Third Congression- 
al District of Georgia. I have utterly no 
concern directly in the personal welfare of 
any constituent who is a producer of wool. 
But there is one thing of which I am deeply 
convinced and that is, I do not feel I have any 
right to ask the Congress to do any more 
for the cotton producer, for the tobacco pro- 
ducer, the peanut producer, for the produc- 
&ts of those other commodities which are 
peculiar to my section, than the wool pro- 
dueers have to ask Congress to do for the 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston,. Utah 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


RAMBOUILLETS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston,. Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 

Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


ROMNEYS 
OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Aita., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


> ae a a a a a a a 2 a oe 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
AUGUST 25-26, 1947 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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producers of wool and the other commodi- 
ties of the great West. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota (R.). 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
OOLEY. I yield 

Mr. CASE. I was very much impressed 
by the gentleman’s statement that he want- 
ed the world market; but that apparently 
applies to cotton. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no; cotton and tobac- 
co and other surplus crops. 

Mr. CASE. He wants the world market 
to apply to American-grown wool. I ask the 
gentleman if he wants to extend that to to- 
bacco? Will he agree to reduce the tariff 
on tobacco so that the world market, includ- 
ing the United States, will be open to foreign 
tobacco growers? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is just 
stating a hypothetical case that could not 
actually happen. Every time anybody wants 
to back me into a corner they say something 
about tobacco. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
House on the way it has received tobacco 
legislation and the way it has approved the 
tobacco program. I want to emphasize one 
thought, however, and that is not a single 
one of our programs has ever cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer a single dollar. 

Mr. CASE. That is exactly what we want 
to do with the wool program. 


Mr. COOLEY. Finally, Mr. Chairman, 
the importance of this measure cannot be 
too greatly emphasized. Of course we want 
to protect the wool producers of America. 
Both President Truman and Under Secre- 
tary of State Clayton have pointed the way 
that this can be accomplished. The Senate 
has enacted a bill whieh will accomplish the 
desired objective. The proposition before us 
now is whether we shall adopt the Senate 
bill and provide the necessary protection for 
the wool producers of America or whether 
we shall, through the back door, completely 
reverse the international trade policies 
which we have followed in recent years. If 
we are to embark upon a program of high 
tariffs and trade barriers; if we intend to 
keep out of this country every single com- 
modity that can be produced cheaper in 
some other country than in our own; if we 
are about to embark upon a program of re- 
taliatory tariffs; do you not think that we 
should at least show the Secretary of State 
the courtesy of according to him an oppor- 
tunity to be heard? Actually, is not it a 
matter for the Ways and Means Committee 
to consider? And is not it a matter which 
merits the very careful thought and con- 
sideration of every Member of both Houses 
of Congress? We are about to attach a lit- 
tle tariff bill to a bill which originated in 
the Senate. This is contrary to the plain 
provisions of the Constitution, the organic 
law of our Republic. If we attach this little 
tariff bill to a bill which originated in the 
Senate, surely others will follow and this 
great event will be cited as a precedent. 
Since we now know the real meaning of this 
measure, certainly we should. not act in 
haste in the passage of a measure of such 
great importance. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa (R.). How can 
Mr. Clayton or any other member of the 
State Department think that they are 
strengthening our Nation by jockeying us 
into position where we have to jeopardize 
the very existence of a great domestic in- 
dustry and our capacity to produce such an 
important commodity as wool? I am speak- 
ing now primarily because of my interest 
in national defense. I think it is highly im- 
portant that Congress serves notice on Mr. 
“ayton that it is a part of his job to give 


Mr. 
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ear to the Congress and the voice of the 
people in maintaining an adequate national 
defense and that America is not strengthen- 
ing its defense when we put ourselves in the 
position where we are dependent upon long 
and dangerous sea lanes for our strategic 
and critical materials which are necessary 
for our national economy and our national 
defense. 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GEARHART of California (R.). Mr. 
Chairman, earlier in the day I heard the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Eber- 
harter) say that if we passed this wool bill 
we would wreck the Conference at Geneva. 
I began to wonder, should I raise my voice 
in defense of a domestic industry and per- 
haps wreck an international conference, or 
should I remain silent and let an interna- 
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tional conference wreck a great and promis. 
ing domestic industry. 

In the old days, when we were under uni- 
lateral tariffs, before we ushered in the 
Hull program of so-called reciprocity, we 
gave to every industry in the United States 
the protection to which it was felt that that 
particular industry was entitled. When we 
took up reciprocal trading, so called, we 
abandoned that theory and went to : nother 
one, one which approved the sacrifice of one 
industry in order that another industry 
might gain an advantage. That is precise. 
ly the basis upon which reciprocal-trade 
agreements are negotiated today. Ye. 
wool is the key commodity upon which the 
success or failure of the Conference at Ge 
neva will turn. The United States wants 
to break down the British imperial-pref. 
erence system, not for the benefit of wool, 
no; but for the benefit of the great metal. 
fabricating industries of the United States, 
an outstanding example, of course, being 
the automobile industry. Now, who are the 
great defenders of the British imperial sys. 
tem? Australia, South Africa, and New 
Zealand are the Dominions which insist Up- 
on its maintenance. They will not give Up 
their preferences that they have acquired 
over the last 30 or 40 years in the building 
up of this British imperial-preference sys- 
tem unless they are compensated in a big 
way. They are in a strategic position and 
so they say to the American automobile in. 
dustry, “You cannot send your automobiles 
into Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa unless you cut the American tariff 
on wool.” 

Now, the question is, Are we willing to 
sacrifice the wool grower, his future, his 
right to supply his own, the American mar- 
ket, in order that the automobile industry 
shall acquire, on the other side of the world, 
greater opportunities to expand its busi- 
ness? I do not know. I was taught in school 
and at my mother’s knee that it was the 
duty of our American Government; a duty 
above all others, to afford equal protection 
to every man, woman, and child in this coun- 
try, without discrimination. I was taught 
to believe in the principle of equal treatment 
for all; special privilege to none. So the 
great moral question now arises: Has the 
American Government the right, the moral 
right, if you please, to sacrifice hundreds 
of thousands of people who are making their 
living in the domestic wool industry in order 
to confer great benefits and great oppor- 
tunities upon hundreds of thousands of oth- 
er people who derive their livelihood from 
the manufacture and sale of automobiles. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota (R.). 
I should like to explain briefly my state 
ment that it is necessary that the President 
carry out the mandate of this bill. It would 
provide the President with the authority to 
require the Tariff Commission to make 4 
study of the wool program—the Tariff Con- 
mission has made such a study. It has 
found, as I stated earlier, that the price of 
wool is lower than the cost of production in 
the United States. Under such a finding, 
there can be only one conclusion, and that 
is that the imports of foreign wool tend to 





materially interfere with the wool program. 
Under such a finding, it is my understant- 
ing, the President is sp cag given 
the option but required fees 
on imports as may be necessary to correct 


the situation. If the President follows th 
mandate of this bill, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will not continue to be a drag 
on the Federal Treasury. The wool pr0- 
gram can be self-supporting, and the Unite’ 


States will produce a higher percentage 0! 
this critical material. 

For these reasons, I shall support th 
wool bill. 
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USE A SPRAY THAT Sivckee. 
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.-»PURINA DDT FLY SPRAY with NEW = =i 
It’s a money-making plan to spray sheep after shearing. Kills lice ee Se 


and ticks... Keeps down flies until the wool grows back. It’s money- ny 
making because sheep worry less and graze more ... which makes 

faster gains. The right spray to use is Purina Fly Spray (with DDT) eee 
for Farm Buildings and Stock Cattle. Contains revolutionary new x 
V-15 (chlorinated hydrocarbons) that makes the DDT stick on 
longer. Ask your Purina Dealer about his custom spraying service. 














Ranchmen have found it pays 
to keep Purina Livestock Min- 
eral in front of lambs and ewes 
during summer. It supplies ex- 
tra minerals, which aid milk 
flow and lamb growth. 


A fine salve to put on shear cuts 
and all wounds is Purina Screw 
Worm Control (smear 62). It 
kills germs, aids healing, keeps 
out screw worms. Get it from 
your Purina Dealer. 
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_ 4 “* LISTEN TO “CHECKERBOARD JAMBOREE’ « Every Noon « Monday Thru Friday - Mutual Stations 
wn Ralston Purina Company - Denver - Pocatello - Ft. Worth 


SHEEP SUPPLY HEADQUARTERS-YOUR 


PURINA DEALER 
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OCT. 30-31, 1947 


$6,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


Offered by the UNION STOCK YARD and 
TRANSIT COMPANY and the AMERICAN 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS, HEREFORD, and 
SHORTHORN Breed Associations. 

















Classes for steer calves and yearling steers 
and heifer calves and yearling heifers — 


20 head to the load. 


Judging Thursday, October 30 
SALE FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31 


— No EntryFee — 
Will be held at the 


CHICAGO UNION STOCK YARDS 























